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THE COLD OPEN 


Thef e 
Ai’eTwo 
Kinds 
ofMeh«. 
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. . , The first is the kind you can have. His name is James 
or Ryan, You call him at ten, after a date, and he'll meet 
you at a place that serves food late where you order beef 
tartare with a rye crisp that he will watch you eat. You'll 
have red wine and the sediment will dry in the cracks of 
your lips, but you won^tbe bothered about it. You drank 
white on the date that ended at 9:45, your lipstick nevw 
er faltered, and when you laughed, you laughed like yoi| 
were on film. ^ 

The other is the kind you cannot have. His name is dif- 
ferent every time. He could be the name of a city or a state. 
It could be David. He^s tall but not as tall as he should 
be, to inspire the countless hours youll spend wonder- 
ing what he meant when he said Check you later. For all 
those hours to make sense, he should be taller than God. 

Ifyou'recmcl ewMgh or if>’UurliffsueksTOacertairt degree. yiOu''il tell J^niipsor Rj-aii 
about Dakota or Diavul. /a ines or Ryan will p|y for yourtarure. TheeiKyolk will hjiii.'e kft 
a sunny smear on tho plate- Ymi'll have toi^giit'kisstd him three time^anxiiid the tinno 
you first met him, more to testout a surety thsii anythingelse, then ne^'er again. You won't 
Mop looking pretiy when you meet him, hut this mosily ftir praetiee, and and paid 


for by that nu'ssing sogment of >iour Soul. 

There's nothing wropg with the kind you 
can have. Most of the ttme it's their ^hcer 
havability that render; ihom undesirable. 
That, plus thinninghain 
Sm'ernl months a.ffer my mother died, 

I which was Several years after my father 
' died, I wasdriviugaU’Uaul into N'ew York 
City with al I the piecc^i [ was keeping from 
nay ehitd hood home. 

It was steady, frigid winter and gray out' 
side. Plus it’s thirty times colder w'hen 
you're depressed an actual fact of natu re 
about which fant sek rtttfkally sure. [ was 
dramatically, idiotically w^earing her fur 
troat, a rkh red'brown fosc, short aiwl fitted 
at the waist, plus a pair ofd ip-on crystai 
earrings I'd slipped off her cool ears after 
I ihcw^akcand bcibre theintermeiH. 

I Piartway down Canal Street, “Coward of 
I the County” cflioe on the crackly radio and 
I began to ery, the heavl ng intestinal tears 
of the twenty-something orphan It was 
' my father's favorite song: The tcara cloud- 
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cd iin>' Sight and the U-Mgyl sid-cstv iped 
a parked ciirfln rhe south side of Canal, 
The sound tvas like a huntongous stlppcr 
hn^aihing apart. 

J looked in the rearview and saw that 
even though Td been goii^ under thirt)' 
milesan hounthebrawnortlteU-Hau! had 
deshauldered the side-view miififor of the 
parked car mid painted a garish stripe of 
eggshell across the sleek silver dank along 
i tsway. Tliere were twooiber ih tngs [ saw 
tha t stopped riy tears in the way that only 
a fresh accident can . 

The first was that the car was a Mase- 
rati. My fatherr who'd died in a car, who 
was a lover of cars, had taught me enoum 
about them that I knew' it wasaMaserati 
Quattroportc- O^trt a hundred grand, diint 
and Out of place parked On Canal beside 
the shivering buskers and the tourists in' 
many shades of winier brown. 

The Second thing a driver in tine 
parked ear 

We made eye contact. 

I stopped the U-Haul in the middle of 
tite choked right lane, to the honks and 
bestial shouts of schizophrenic morning 
Manhattan. The driver e^dted fhe Mase^ 
rati. He wa£ in his early thirties, dressed in 

“One day 
you share a 
dog, you’re 
noterying 
about dead 
parents, 
and you 
can’t eat 
raw beef.” 
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a dark shiny suit tvlth a bright white shirt 
and no tie. ! fo tvasnot tall but formidable 
and when he approached the passenger’ 
side window of my U-Haii! I towered it, 
graceful to be in fearlnstead orpaln. 

In his hard he held the side-view mir- 
rorofhis ritzy carjike a huntsman with 
a quivering heart. 7 had mascara on my 
checks god the lavish hir coat over .sweat- 
pants and aTom Pett>' concert T-sh irt. 

Lady, ho said. 

1 'm so sorry, I $aid. 

What in the fuckt 

The emotion was tuo much. Kenny 
Rogers was quiet but present in the baek- 
gitjund. Kenny Rogers was too much. 1 
.started to cry agditi. 1 told hiiti my mother 
had just died, and my father before her. 
andf had all their dead -people shitin the 
belly of thisiruck and I'd been crying and 
not paying attention. 

The guy smiled. Take iteasyv he said, and 
said that it was his boss's car, that he tvould 
tel] his boss that the car w,is sivipcd w'hen 
he wasn't in it, that he didn't sec nothin'. 
Hisboss. he said, was a very important man 
bul also a very busy man, SO this sort of 
thing w'ou Id justget fixed. For h ts trouble, 
though, and just in case, could he have nay 
phone number? He said he likely woiildn'i 
need it for res'.i Eution, thenj^ he might Call 
and ask me to dinner, hut 1 didn't have to 
say yes. Would that be okay? 

I gave him my number and dro^'e the U- 
Haul to Wall Street and parked it illegaily 
and peeled off the fox and had some friends, 
a Ryan amongthem, help me unload il The 
Maserati driver called me several times. I 
found out he was a sort of right-hand man 
fora well-known mobster. An actual mob- 
ster, someone whose narnw f could search. 
And this is one lb ing about the first kind of 
man; It 's not thalthey trust you with their 
infiirmation, but thej'^'C already given their 
heart. They don't trust you with that eifher, 
though it snmcwhaTbelongs to you. You as- 
sume a grave lease in the first twenty sec- 
onds you meet, when you rake conEiol and 
be hcconws the first ki nd of man. 

We talked ort'rhe phone, me in iny new 


spare apartment on Wall Street, him t pic- 
tiircd on a sidewalk sotncw'herc. outside 
an Italian joint with a thick salmon napkin 
tucked into his a toothpick wrapped 

in pla.stic iwtrlipg hetwccn his fingers. I 
picked up the photic ever)' now and then 
w hen I was alone and not waiting fur any- 
one else to call. J picked! up to hear ham teU 
me bow beautiful and sad 1 looked in the 
U-Hau) that day, in my mother's fur coat. 

I wouldn't have remembered that guy, 
wouldn't have thought about him at all, 
except that he call ed a feiv weeks ago. I 
was sitting down with my husband and 
my phone rang, announcing CherUc Bay 
Ridge. I picked it up. not remembering. 
I've had the same number for a longtime. 

Liss? How arc you? 

W'hoisthis? 

ll'S Char] le, remember? Vou hit me with 
your U-Haul. Uh, six, seivii years fl|jo. I was 
checkin' in, it's been a while. J wastin' 
through my phone and saw ytiwt number, 
and I figu red What the Heji So bow are ya? 
Voustil! down OH ll'all Street? 

No, I said. J looked doivn at my dog. One 
of the ractsofmy life. You muddle, you stay 
our late and wake up hungover not on li- 
quor but on sameness, and fear. Your des- 
tiny is to walk the line between the first 
kind of man and the second, not to win 
the latter or commit to the former. Until 
oUedayyou share a doK. yOwVc not crying 
about dead parents, you can't eat raw beef 
bccaU^ieyou'-rc bull ding new life. 

I told him I wa.s marked, os I smiled at 
my husband, and pregnant. I added. eight 
months. 

Oh good, great, just I Ike 1 said, 1 was just 
checkin' in. I’m gjad lo hear all that, con- 
gratulations to you. I'll, uh, I')] talk to yx^u 
soon. 

I hung up and my husband said, Who 
was that? 

And ] told him the story, because that's 
w'hat you Jol You ciy' to the ones you can 
have about the ones you canY, until you 
have the one you want. And then you leJI 
him about the ones who are stil E thinking 
about y«u, in shiny suitsout In [he farthest 
flattering reaches of Brooklyn, ii 
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A NOTE FROM THE EDITOR 


The Lives of Women 


Overthe last several months— probably 
since the Ray Rice video was released in 
September— I don’t think we as a culture 
have talked about any subject as much as 
we’ve talked about the state of relations 
between men and women. Whether it was 
President Obama announcing a campus- 
sexual-assault awareness campaign. Or 
the Rolling Stone blockbuster that seemed 
to prove his point. Or the amazing follow- 
up journalism in The Washington Post and 
on Slate that debunked the story and of- 
fered perspective on the “college-sexual- 
assault crisis.” Or the allegations at Flori- 
da State. Or the convictions at Vanderbilt. 
Or Bill Cosby’s many accusers. Especial- 
ly Cosby. All we’ve been talking about for 
the last few months is the state of men and 
women. The state of men abusing women. 

Like many men, I constantly find myself 
asking: Can this be true? Is this a world to 
which I am somehow blind? I know wom- 
en. I work with women. I am married to 
a woman. I have children who are wom- 
en. I meet strong, articulate women all 
the time. Do they all live in a hostile world 
that I’m ignorant of? And of which they 
don’t tell me? 

In this issue, we decided to ask. Of 
course, first we went to the available 
statistics, but statistics are of little help. 
They are ubiquitous, certainly, but they 
tell the stories that people of differing 
viewpoints want them to tell. What are 
we supposed to focus on— the constant 
assertion that one in five women will be 
a victim of sexual assault or the fact that 



violence against women has been radi- 
cally reduced (down 67 percent since the 
passage of the Violence Against Wom- 
en act in 1994, according to the Depart- 
ment of Justice)? Are women unsafe on 
campus— politicians say so even when the 
stats show that colleges are significantly 
safer than the country at large. Even the 
most comprehensive and reliable analy- 
ses-like Emily Yoffe’s “The College Rape 
Overcorrection”— tend to be accepted and 
dismissed with equal fervor, depending 
on political stance. 

So we decided to ask. Our inquiry took 
a few forms. First, we worked with Cos- 
mopolitan magazine to commission a sur- 
vey of 1,000 American men and 1,000 
American women about their attitudes 
on what is appropriate sexual behavior 
and what is transgressive. Second, we 
asked writers outside of our usual con- 
tributors for their thoughts and experi- 
ences. Third, we literally asked women: 
Writer Tom Chiarella asked very nearly 
every woman he knows a simple ques- 


tion: Have you ever been sexually as- 
saulted? And fourth, we did some jour- 
nalism. Senior editor Richard Dorment 
looked into the quality of justice deliv- 
ered by universities to address allega- 
tions of sexual assault and found it mor- 
tally flawed. And executive editor Mark 
Warren provided an achingly intimate 
account of what it is like for a woman to 
be terrorized online. 

Some of the findings are disturbing to 
me. In the survey we conducted, near- 
ly half of women and fully half of men 
responded that they think most men are 
capable of rape. That shocks me. I mean: 
What?! The answers Chiarella received to 
his question shock me, not only because 
of the graphic nature of some of the ex- 
periences but also because many of the 
women who have not been assaulted view 
themselves as merely lucky or perenni- 
ally in danger. 

This is unacceptable. This is no way to 
live. I don’t know if this issue of Esquire 
can do anything other than open eyes a 
little bit, as it has mine. Open eyes to the 
harm being done to women and to the 
anxiety too many women live with. And, 
if we are fair and just, it may also open 
eyes to the unintended consequences of 
some of the steps being taken to address 
our current difficulties. 
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PROMOTION 



DON' 

GET 
DRESS 
WITHOUT 

IT BIG BLACK BOOK = 

Just in time for spring and summer, The Big Bl ack Book is back with an all-new issue of expert style advice, 
how-to instruction, and trusted recommendations for looking and feeling your absolute best. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE 25%* 


ORDER ONLINE: 


BBB.ESQUIRE.COM 


OR CALL TOLL FREE: 

1 - 800 - 888-3579 


THE 

GOODS 

Work suits, swim suits, summer 
sneakers, superior travel gear, 
luxury watches, lightweight coats, 
lightweight luggage, and tequila 
that tastes mighty, mighty fine. 


THE 

DESTINATIONS 

where to eat in Jamaica, drink in 
Paris, surf in Fiji, stay in Dubai, 
and shop in London. Plus: one 
really simple way to impress a woman 
in New York City. 


THE 

KNOWLEDGE 

The rules of road trips, the art 
of packing, the science of 
staycation, and The Big Black 
Book's first-ever roundup 
of the best bars in the world. 


*when you pre-order both the Spring/Summer 2015 and Fall/Winter 2015 editions 







AG ADRIANO GOLDSCHMIED 




this piece and noted a few differences in recollection he had ulth our account of events 




of the Ameri cans wh o 
have heard {^elov^^ 

British star James ^ 

Corden, rd say rou^ly 
a third are fans of his o ' 

sharp, sweet sitcom, 

Gdvm Q: Stacey^ another 
few saw him in The 
History Boys, a bunch 
know him as the Baker 
from the film adaptation 
of Stephen Sondheim’s 
Into the Woods, a hand- 
ful are devotees of his 
Hulu acdon-comedy 
series^ The Wron^g^Mans^ 
j mdone isC BS presiden 
Mootiye g^h oJrrtf^ 
Cordcn's Tony Award- 
winning performance in 
One Man, Two Guvnors 
so much that he made 
him the new host of The 
Lat eT^t^ Show. Anoth - 
er ^JQavh?T 5erma^ . 
who, apparently an- 
noyed about a perceived ^ ^ 
del ay in the start of that 
show, appeared on its in- 
terim version and gruff- 
ly suggested that may- 
be there was a problem. 

The final American who 
knows James Corden is O f ^ / 

me, because rmschedv^ * K 
uledtointerviewJjiHi C'-' 
the day after-th!$ story tl.n 
^njpteB, and I'm won 
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Corden and David Letterman, with Gavin & Stacey cocreator Ruth Jones, and next to onscreen wife Emily Blunt in Into the Woods. 



IlM 



CDHTIHUEO -p 

dering just how and when to bring it up, ^ 

After we install ourselves in his new office at Television 
City in Los Angeles, I ask if anything interesting has hap- 
pened to him lately. Corden^ blond and dressed in black, y 
drops his head into his hands. "Oh Jeez/* he says and ex^ 
plains that his four-year-old sonlsJetJ ag has been keei 
ing him up. A good misdirect,^! sur^ and Ft might’Te 
worked on someone with a paler heart “Let*s talk abq^t 
this show of yours,” I say “Whatve you got?* 

"Fd just like to make a show that is really hmf’ he says, 
id a bit silly.” Instead of a monologue, he sees the show 
startmg '^yith a feeling that makes you sit up and go, Oh, 
this isjSflijyou know?” Apart from all the fo« 7 h^^lls me 
all he wants is for no one to know what the show*sgS! 
be every night None of the writers except for two come 
from other late-night shows, and he thinks that the audi- 
ence "will ultimately decide what they want the show to 
b^'-which, knowing Americans as I do, maybe ill-advised. 
What he doesfrt want is the show to be dull or to have in- 
. organic conversations with guests. "Someone comes out, 

L ^ chair, and [the host says], 'Now, you’ve just been 

M in Venice/ and they tell their story." So he doesnT want to 

^ f \S 1 u preinterview people? Not exactly. “Like you have Ideas 

things you want to talk about,” he explains, pmpJtim 
( to my notebook^ where the question "LettermaK^??^s 

/ jJJl, ^ Q concealed among the others. "But we’re taking llttlirde - 

tours that make this more interesting than you just go- 
ing, What’s your favorite food?” 

"But what is your favorite food?** 1 ask, and the conver- 
satio n moves to a c f^rtaip carbon ara, which 

4fi\ Corden likens to “a hl 9 yiqoh in my mouth .JJ-HaSTie ever 
^ 3[ ) substituted food for sex? He asks TfttlEfe^ a difference. 

/ f . It comes out that hc*s a Perrier man and Fm a Pellegrino 

^ C ^ things start to fly he declares it the “most 

\ A J \ middle-class conversation that anyone’s ever had.” “Idis- 

^\cA- i agree/' I say. "I think if you did a focus group on this con- 

Ar , * , , versation, the dials would light up when we got to this 



cX'*''- 

A'‘ 







part about water.” But he doesn’t, so 1 ask him what he 
thinks accounts for the success of some British entertain^ 


CONTINUED » 
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METAL TWISTED G-SHDCK 

A fusion of resin and metal encompassed in a case that 
has our trademark shock resistance with extraordinary 
elegance results in the perfect combination of 

our technologies and impeccable craftsmanship. CA^O- ©2015 CASIO AMERICA, INC. 
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CDHTIHUE&» 

ers in America and not others* Does he agree that Amer- 


kO /^f leans like the English until they think they might be be- 

\r Alt 0 'A\ ing made fun of? (_J o 

M v\ ' * ‘ ■ "Well^ here^s the thing: It^s just not in my nature^o^ver 

^ be spiky in anyway—” 

"Sneaking of spikin g. " I begin. I ggggd oirfo the Daily 
Mail yesterday^ a^Tlioe^ry momlng^^fidl was surprised 
to sec the story about you." 




"The Letterman thing?’ 

“Yes.” 



"What was the thing he said? I"ve not read it,” he says* 
"Oh, just things. Why is it taking so long? Do you want 

the show?” ^ — 

"I wanted the show,” twprotests^.'bmt I was booked un- 
til January 6. To answer him would be absurd. It would be 




/o jL'\ logo with what^s thebestshow we cart make today. And itrt X ^ / 

^ if we're always trying to do that, if it's pulled off the air in ^ 

ablazeofglory— wellthenfuckit Atleastwehadago.” 


a blaze of glory— well then fuck it At least we had a go. 

Corden^s charm is such that I have no doubt he^ll win 
over the rest of America, spikelessly and hmly As he walks 
me out, a big sexy picture of 5urviVor hostJeff^ 

^ confronts us at the end of the hall. 

Ak “Did you request that?” I ask. 

X 5^ 'Tes,” he says, “but I wanted it over rhy desk.” n 




:QhaL 







rhy desk.” n 
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j Wktx^ llilBfi, iharx and i 


Tarry ptagewritti tho-fnM Caqulr^apfi. 
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HAND SELEC I tD, SMAEL CASK 
SINGLE MALT 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


Join Scotch enthusiast 
Nick Oder man as he un coders 
liow Oban is made 

Visit “Mv lales of \\ hisk\'' on You lube 
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Mind Turning 
the Music Oft? 

The Rock and Roll Hall of Fame needs to go dark for five years 

ByANDYLANGER 


M|||( JMIL We must draw the 
line at Billy Corgan. 

But it’d be okay too if your 
W point of demarcation was Kid 
Rock. It’s always been a little 
T inane, but also fun, to argue about 
the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. On the 
one hand, it’s one of modern pop culture’s 
silliest and most sycophantic enterprises. 
Since its premise is based on weighing the 
unquantifiable, it tends to celebrate the in- 
dustry of music better than it does the art- 
istry that fuels it. Yet it’s the ultimate play- 
list— only it features definitive artists in- 
stead of son^ And it’s important that Pro- 


THE EVER- 


fessor Longhair and King Curtis have been 
immortalized by the same institution that 
recognized the Beatles and Jimi Hendrix. 
As a bonus, it comes with a ceremony de- 
signed for completely manufactured but 
undeniably momentous rock ’n’ roll mo- 
ments: from Mick dagger and Bruce Spring- 
steen sharing a mic while Bob Dylan played 
rhythm guitar to last year, when St. Vincent 
fronted Nirvana. This year, the Smashing 
Pumpkins, Kid Rock, and Blues Traveler 
become eligible. And a year from now, we 
could be debatingthe merits of Cypress Hill 
and Hori Amos. It^timie to lock theses of 
the Rock and Roll Hall ofFame, 


Pressing pause is the only way to save it 
from irrelevance. But we’re not even exactly 
sure whom to appeal to: Since the first cer- 
emony in 1986, figuring out the science be- 
hind the ballot means diving into a rabbit 
hole of Illuminati Theory. Best we can tell, 
it goes something like this: Once an artist 
has released music for 25 years (prior to the 
year of induction), he’s eligible to be debat- 
ed at a meeting held each September that’s 
part fantasy-football draft and Bilderberg 
Group conference. A committee of 35 crit- 
ics, musicians, and industry representatives 
debates and decides which dozen or so art- 
ists to nominate for that year’s ballot. “We 
shall consider factors such as an artist’s mu- 
sical influence on other artists, length and 
depth of career and the body of work, in- 
novation and superiority in style and tech- 
nique,” the Hall of Fame says. “But musical 
excellence shall be the essential qualifica- 
tion of induction.” You’d think just letting 
Adam Levine decide might be easier and 
more transparent, but for the most part 
the system has worked: Folks like Bon Jovi, 
the Cure, the Doobie Brothers, and De- 
peche Mode haven’t been snubbed so much 
as they’ve been properly vetted and justly 
passed over. It took the Stooges and Black 
Sabbath eight ballots each before being in- 
ducted, and the current class (2014, with a 
ceremony in 2015) continues on with what 
the Hall does well— play catch up with de- 
serving folks who got passed over before, 
like Bill Withers and Stevie Ray Vaughan. 
Unfortunately, the Hall has dual impera- 
tives: honoring the right choices and also 
honoring who might best hr ing eyes to the 
induction ceremony’s broadcast on HBO. 
Worse still, the Hall is pretty much caught 
up with the make-goods, and the next few 
disscs fai>ge firam bad to tcfiifying- 
ilmh wicit hair metal, socond-der 
bands^ pop^punk cross^ cdhtihuidf 


GROWING 

PANTHEON 


NOTABU INWJCTEES 
OF THE NOCK AMD AOiL 
HALL OF FAME 



'88: The Beatles 


'88: Bob Dylan '89: The Rolling Stones '92: Jimi Hendrix 


'11: Neil Diamond '16: Damn Yankees? 
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overs, and one-hit wonders. (And 
Courtney Love.) The ’90s were rock 
’n’ roll’s worst decade ever: Power- 
ful labels shamelessly chased trends, 
manufactured hits with radio payola, 
and generally threw whatever worked 
once at the wall over and over to see 
what stuck. Hearing you make a case 
for Phish or PJ Harvey could be in- 
teresting. But try to argue for Moby 
or Alanis and I’m doing a spit take and 
walking away. The moratorium has to 
start now. 

lean make a passionate case for Wil- 
lie Nelson’s inclusion in the Rock Hall. 
You might argue back that there’s al- 
ready a Country Music Hall of Fame. 
Then I’ll point to Hank Williams, 
who’s already in both. And I’ll raise 
the ante by asking why N.WA. and LL 
Cool J keep appearing on the ballot if 
it’s the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame and 
not the Hip-Hop Hall of Fame. That 
“musical excellence” is the only real 
criteria and the single source of de- 
bate around it is why it’s worth debat- 
ing. It’s also why we must stop the vot- 
ing process for five years henceforth. 

Here’s what happens if we freeze 
the hall for five years: We go from 
slim pickings to an embarrassment 
of riches. The class of 2019 would no 
doubt usher in Pearl Jam, Radiohead, 
Beck, and Biggie Smalls. There would 
be debate over Rage Against the Ma- 
chine, Oasis, No Doubt, and OutKast, 
but figure two of the four make it on 
the first ballot. And down the line, the 
debate would continue: Jay Z (2020), 
Eminem (2021), and Coldplay (2023). 
(Foo Fighters, class of 2020, are shoo- 
ins.) And let’s not discount the fun of 
watching Dave Matthews and Scott 
Weiland sweat a little. The Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame doesn’t need a re- 
set; it needs a breather. It needs away 
out in years in which Seal, Primus, 
and Sublime or, worse yet. Count- 
ing Crows are looking for a way in. 
Rock ’n’ roll is supposed to be bold 
and surprising. What’s more bold and 
surprising— shutting it down for five 
years or enshrining Sheryl Crow be- 
cause it’s a slow year? And how great 
would the jam be in 2020 if Thom 
Yorke shared a mic with Andre 3000? 
For that. I’ll update the list of com- 
pletely manufactured but undeniably 
momentous rock ’n’ roll moments for 
free. And if Billy Corgan wants to see 
the show. I’ll gladly let him borrow 
my HBO Go password, ft 



CLAY AIKEN 


SIX MONTHS AFTER LOSING A CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION 


Our November politics 
coverage featured a profile 
of the singer turned candi- 
date during his North 
Carolina congressional 
race. We checked in with 
Aiken before the April 7 
premiere of his docuseries. 
The Runner-Up, on the 
Esquire Network. 

ESQUIRE: You had to 
change perceptions about 
why you were running. 

How did you convince 
people you were genuine? 
CLAY AIKEN: It's much 
easier just to put someone 
in a very easily definable 
box. And since I was on a 
show that was so widely 
watched and so many 
people saw me specifi- 
cally as a 24-year-old who 
sings, it's tough to get peo- 
ple to not see you that 
way. I found that the easi- 
est way to do that is to ac- 
tually be in front of people 
and speak to them one-on- 
one about why I was run- 
ning. That's how we had 
success overcoming what 
we called What-the-Fuck 
Mountain. 

ESQ: Which was more ben- 
eficial to the campaign: 


your experience as a per- 
former or your time as a 
special-ed teacher? 

CA: A lot of the stuff that 
you end up talking about 
on the campaign trail— 
whether it be tax policy or 
health-care policy— can be 
sort of abstract. And one 
of the reasons, I think, that 
the party of my opponents 
has done a very good job 
of convincing people to 
vote for them has been 
that they have done a pret- 
ty good job of breaking 
complex issues down and 
putting them into sound 
bites. I think a good teach- 
er is able to do that. I think 
being a special-ed teacher 
gave me an opportunity to 
understand how to relate 
these things to peoples' 
lives in ways that they can 
understand and also make 
them understand that 
you're fighting for them. 
ESQ: Did you ever regret 
running? 

CA: No. In fact, there were 
times when I thought I 
was going to win. You live 
in a bubble when you are 
in a campaign. I could be 
in the most conservative 
town in the district and 


walk down the street and 
15 people would run up to 
me and say, "Oh, my gosh. 
I'm a Republican, but I'm 
going to vote for you!" 

And when this happens in 
these strongholds of Re- 
publicans, you think, Man, 
I'm doing well here. I'm go- 
ing to win this thing. I think 
even toward the end of the 
campaign, we started rec- 
ognizing what our real like- 
lihood was and we dou- 
bled-down getting into 
the districts and talking to 
the people who wanted to 
be heard. The person I ran 
against couldn't find her 
way to Bear Creek, North 
Carolina, if she had a map 
with one road on it. There 
are lots of small towns 
and places in this district 
where people get ignored, 
and while I didn't win and 
don't have the privilege of 
representing them, at 
least during the campaign 
we tried to make it very 
clear to those people in 
those smaller towns that 
they mattered. 


UUTtC. 

METWORK 



CURRENT TRENDS 


Fewer young adults (as a percentage of U.S. population) 

/ You ng adu Its with a college deg ree (as a percentage of U. S. 
young adults) /Young adults living in poverty (ditto) /Babies 
named Jackson / Men named Jackson being told "That's my 
kid's name!" / JibJabsof Jeb's jib / Empathetic views of packs 
of animals (films White God and Monkey Kingdom; book The 
Intimate Bond: How Animals Shaped Human History) /Zom- 
beavers (the film Zombea vers) / Warmth / 2016 
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Everything we do best. 

All under one panoramic sunroof. 
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This Could Use a Little 


All salt, whether 
evaporated from brine 
or mined from solid 
crystallized masses, is 
sea salt. 


More Salt 


Or at least better salt. Three kinds: a utility salt, a finishing salt, and 
homemade seasoned salt, whieh is way less fussy than it sounds. 

By FRANCINE MAROUKI AN 

WITH RECIPES FROM TOM NEWELL AND TED EBERT OF SAINT LUCIFER SPICE 


Pantry staples create the foundation that supports every dish you make, 
and settling for mediocre products only undermines your best kitchen ef- 
forts. Even something as seemingly insignificant as salt becomes part of your 
final dish, and so the best rule in the pantry is purity; staples that are free of ad- 
ditives and remain as close to their natural state as possible, which means artisanal 
over commercial production. 

In the heyday of industrially processed foods, commercial salt was a stream of slippery 


grains laced with added chemicals, like iodine and anticaking agents, so that “When it rains it 
pours” (the iconic advertising slogan behind the Morton brand’s free-flowing salt). But today’s 
earthier, hands-on approach to cooking and interest in authentic ingredients have rendered 
pouring salt a kitchen relic. Crushing crackly salt flakes between your fingers makes cooking 
more tactile and gives you the control you need when building flavor. 

Most chefs take a two-tier approach to salt seasoning— an inexpensive multipurpose salt for 
basic fiavor building and a more expensive artisanal sea salt that may also include a specific re- 
gional version to match local specialties, particularly seafood dishes. But both tiers come with 
one principle; If you can’t pinch it, don’t use it. 


THE TWO 
KINDS OF SALT 
YOU NEED 

A GUIDE TO SEASONING 


UTILITY SALT 
Specifically kosher salt 


Use: Primary seasoning and 
utility work, like blanching. It 
melts and becomes part of the 
soup, sauce, saute, or roast. 
Why: Kosher salt's larger gran- 
ules were originally used in the 
Jewish practice of "kashering" 
meat because they adhere well 
and have enough evaporative 
power to draw out moisture 
without depositing an over- 
dose of salinity. Kosher salt is 
so inexpensive you can throw a 
handful in pasta water, and it's 
crisp and clean enough to use 
for building flavor. 

Th* rAcomnwti' 
datlon: Jiamond 
CfifStal AEa!-s-19th^ 
caniurv proprie* 
tary ovaporafion 
procs^crsatas 
hollow, multiFarC- 
ated crystals, 
lla omoLigti tocrusih hat ween 
your thumb and index fin- 
ger. As a result, the salt is less 
dense than other brands', 
with lower salinity by vol- 
ume, so it's harder to oversalt. 


FINISHING SALT 
Generally artisanal sea salt 


Use: The final seasoning or 
garnishing of a finished dish. 
The salt does not dissolve but 
delivers a crackly texture, as 
well as flavor. 

Why: Its higher moisture con- 
tent resists melting upon con- 
tact with hot food. In contrast 
to kosher salt, artisanal salt is 
pricey but so intense you don't 
need more than a few granules. 

Thereconfiftwi' 
dadoniF'QLir 
da SaldaC?^^- 
sf guQ. 

"ilower of ihe 
sea'' For Its in i 
tlafi erortTO: of violais when dry- 
ing, it's hand-raked from salt 
beds in the Camargue region 
of France, where salt has been 
produced since before the Mid- 
dle Ages. The lightly crystal- 
lized snowy flakes have a deli- 
cate minerality, equally at home 
with soft and bold flavors. 
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SMOKED 

SALT 

WORTH IT, SURPRISINGLY 


There are quite a few 
smoked salts on the 
market, but many are too 
strong to be of broad 
practicality. We like to use 
a mild wood, like apple, 
for a lighter salt that won't 
overflavor your food. To 
make a more robust salt 
for heavier blood meats, 
use hickory. 


WHAT YOU'LL NEED 

► 1 smoker 

► 1 bag applewood 
chunks 

► 14 cup coarse sea salt 
>2 mesh colanders: 

1 large, 1 small 

► paper towels 

METHOD 

► You need a low tempera- 
ture (about 200 degrees) 
to smoke your salt or it 
can burn, so it's efficient 
to try this recipe after a 
regular smoking session, 
when the temperature of 
the smoker is waning. 

► Construct a double- 
decker sieve by lining 
the large mesh colander 
with a single layer of white 
paper towels, and then 
place the small mesh 
colander on top. 

► Add the coarse sea salt 
and spread out the crystals 
to avoid clumping. (Some 
of the crystals will pass 
through the mesh screen 
of the small colander 
onto the paper towels, 
creating two layers of salt, 
so all the crystals smoke 
evenly.) 

► Place in smoker, close 
lid, and smoke. You'll get 
a light smoked flavor and 
a pale amber color after 
about 30 minutes, but 
you can smoke the salt 
longer, adjusting the 
timing for your smoki- 
ness preference but 
always keeping the tem- 
perature low. 

► Turn the smoker off 
and let the salt cool inside 
so it dries out in the dwin- 
dling heat. 



SAIT, ONLY 
BETTER 


marries weH 

a of foods, fl rtd to 

it 13 only natu ral to take 

it to the 06*1 level; exper- 
ime oting with Si^lt nr^l^cod. 
Everr when you doiYt heve 
fre^h herba or lemOnB On 

hard or the tl nue to rest and 
chop, you car etHI deliver 
those flavor^ by blendinp 
them into quality salt, 3D 
iheyTe eittina on the coun- 
ter al I neacty to fio, Beoaufic 
comine^cial ealt mlitea 
ten containadditives, it is 
better to blend your ov^n $o 
you aet chemical-free quali- 
ty a fkd t he fievor prof i le that 
Euits your cooking styEe. 


CITRUS SALT[J:] 


►This bright salt is a good 
matoh fpr su rnmOrtirne eat- 
ing: grilled fish, salads, veg- 
etables, and room-(empere- 
lure soups like aaipachoL 

► Pieheet Owen to de- 

gtees, use the fine side of a 
box grater arid zest 5 lemors- 

You need about 5 Tbsp of zest. 

► Line a sheet pan with parch- 
ment paper (to protect the 
zest's essential oils from the 
metal pan as it heats) and 
evenly distribute the zest. 
Don't let it clump. Cook until 
zest is dry and slightly crisp, 
about 20 minutes. It should 
almost crumble at the touch. 

► Remove the pan and allow 
the zest to cool. Using a spice 
grinder, pulse the zest. You 
don't want powder, just zest 
with an even texture. 

► Add 1 cup Diamond Crystal 
kosher salt and pulse to com- 


blnc, (CJojMnding upon the 
CBjMcily of yOur spice gfind- 
or, you tYioynood 10 mok$ (he 
93 It in two bstchos, or try 9 
blender for iho (inol jTjge.) 

► Mflkoeeboutl^i cupo. 


HERB SALT [3] 

► We blend this in two ver- 
sions, with and without heat. 
It's easy to make, so there's 
no need to turn out a big 
batch. Instead, experiment 
with smaller batches and 
make adjustments accord- 
ing to your flavor preferences 
before committing to a larg- 
er yield. 

► You'll need 1 fresh sage leaf, 
12 individual fresh rosemary 
needles, the leaves of three 
fresh thyme sprigs, and % tsp 
dried oregano. 


► PI0C0 ir> 4ploo grloc;l$r 9 nd, 
using 9 pulsing ictioPr finely 
ebep tho horbSr lOfliftg ^b$ir 
OSaonUsI oils hydrate tb? 
driSid orc&sncL {CoiUinuouSly 
(Crfccossing the herbs will CrO- 
ate too much heat from the 
grinder's motor, burning off 
the herbs' oils.) You can also 
use a knife to finely chop the 
herbs, and then mix in the 
oregano. 

► Add 1 scant Tbsp Diamond 
Crystal kosher salt and pulse 
to combine. 

► Makes 1 big Tbsp. 

For heat: Add a scant % tsp 
red-pepper flakes or Saint 
Lucifer Spice to the salt 
and continue the process. 
(Adjust the pepper addition 
according to your tolerance 
for heat.) 



PRECISELY SOURCED PRODUCT OF THE MONTH 

Siblings Nancy Bruns and Lewis Payne, the seventh generation of a West Virginia salt-making family that once supplied 
Confederate troops, produce naturally derived, solar-evaporated sea salt from the ancient lapetus Ocean, beneath the 
Appalachian Mountains. As a result, J. Q. Dickinson Salt-Works is an expression of where it comes from, tasting only of its 
geologic roots and the sky above.jqdsalt.com 
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EiquIrB-ChBt 
of tl^s 
Year 1977. 

the AC in the kitchen so I wouldn’t sweat 
so much. 

It didn’t matter. It never worked. And af- 
terward, I would be left alone with a pan 
of sauce and some inviting hot-dog buns 
sitting a few feet away from it. And later 
that night, standing before the range in an 
open bathrobe, I would take the leftovers 
and brown them up with mounting excite- 
ment. But my center was raw and red, like 
too-rare steak. 

The food failed me because I asked too 


much of it. I wanted to cook for someone 


Do You Like _ 
My Lamb Roast? 

The problem with using food to 
make someone love you: It doesn’t work. 

ByJOSHOZERSKY 


That first night, it was just us: my fu- 
ture wife, me, and a large leg of lamb. The 
threesome wasn’t planned. It just happened. 
The next morning, I had true love and a bag of 
winey, lush leftovers. But it never would have been 
possible if I had tried, as so often in the past, to win 
her with my cooking. 

Because you can’t win someone by cooking for them. At 
least, not on purpose. Part of the reason is moral, because that kind 
of cooking is a lie. You don’t cookforyourselfthat way— it’s false, 
a toupee, a pair of elevator shoes. Part of the reason is physical: 
You’re standing there rattled and red-faced, your shoes stained, 
hands slippery with tallow, face shiny with sweat. And, of course, 
there’s this: Food is romantic only if someone already likes you. 

It took many years for this unpleasant truth to hit me. I had been 
led by the softcore cable porn of my teenage years into thinking 
that food was sexy. These programs inevitably featured “sensual” 
eating scenes, with permed women licking strawberries sugges- 
tively or having whipped cream applied to them by Jheri-curled 
lotharios. The idea stuck in my head: I could cook my way into a 
woman’s pants and/or her heart. 

Chicken floured and browned, braised in wine vinegar, and left 
covered overnight would be simmering away when my date ar- 
rived, perfuming the kitchen with its homey, unromantic smell. 
A creamy, crusty potato gratin would have baked for hours in a 
barely warm oven, getting dryer and smaller all the time. I got 
huge white plates, a cliche now but then the dopest of moves, and 
laid out the food neatly in the center of them. I even jacked up 


who would appreciate it and the deep 
feeling it so badly expressed. I wanted to 
cook for someone not so I could sleep with 
her, which I was bad at anyway, but so we 
could eat together. I wanted to be cooking 
breakfast, not dinner. Because isn’t that 
love? Your mother cooks for you and your 
grandmother cooks for you, whether you 
deserve it or not. If you could just do the 
same for someone else, she would feel the 
love you pass along and the pleasure inex- 
tricable from it. It would be like one of those cartoons where a 
hungry man looks at somebody and they turn into a hot dog, ex- 
cept it would happen for both of us. 

But it didn’t. At least not until that fateful day with the lamb, 
that is. My wife, still just a friend, hung out with me in a tiny East 
Village kitchen while I oven-braised a comically oversized leg of 
lamb. The thing was too big for its heavy oval pan, so I jammed 
some foil over it and went back to talking. It was a messy fix, ugly 
but effective. Who cared? I had no hope of sleeping with her— 
she was supposed to be some kind of vegetarian, anyway. But we 
had a good time together. We got stoned, drank speed-bar gin 
from a measuring cup, and noshed on occasional roasted potatoes 
plucked from a skillet sizzling with lamb fat. Somewhere in there, 
she decided she liked me, even though my cooking was greasy. 

Having seen a crack of daylight, I refiexively charged toward it. 
I brought out the whole arsenal: fanned-out dry- aged steak slices 
with a racing stripe of chimichurri, lacquered lamb ribs, and, 
to celebrate her Israeli heritage, a hamburger with two cheese 
slices set at 45 degree angles, forming the Star of David. She was 
pleased but not fooled, and our moment of truth came at three 
in the morning, when she caught me in my bathrobe, holding 
a forked piece of Hebrew National salami over a gas burner. It 
sputtered and popped, little droplets of fat bouncing off my hairy 
hide, and I was just getting ready to eat it when she busted me. 
I froze. But then I saw that she forgave me the sight of my se- 
cret solo cooking life and that she was mine, and I could eat the 
speared meat chunk freely and maybe even share it with her. In 
the morning, I made her breakfast for the first time, fi 
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What I've Learned 

David 

Wondrich 

Esquire drinks correspondent, 53, Brooklyn 


In 2007, David Wondrich, 

our longtime drinks correspon- 
dent, published Imbibe! a bi- 
ography of Jerry Thomas, who 
in 1862 wrote the world’s first 
bartender’s guide, joined with 
a history of the American art 
of bar tending and its founda- 
tional recipes. Wondrich’s book 
went on to win a James Beard 
Award, and, more important, it 
gave 1,000 new speakeasies all 
over the world their look and 
menu. This month, he’spub- 
iishinga heavily revised and 


expanded version of the book. 
We thought we’d ask him what 
he’s learned these last eight 
years that inspired him to 
return to the book. 

> In 2007, when I told the sto- 
ry of Jerry Thomas, I focused 
on the mixology. That was the 
part of what he did I had the 
most information about. But 
he wasn’t just a mixologist. His 
bar had pool tables, a shoot- 
ing gallery (yeah, I know), a 
life-sized statue of him mixing 


drinks, and a whole lot of oth- 
er crazy shit. People didn’t sit 
around discussing the ingredi- 
ents of their cocktails. 

> People are trying it now- 
good drinks in big, almost 
rowdy places. Prizefighter 
in Oakland has a reputation 
for that. Boilermaker in New 
York is trying. They’ve got the 
unpretentiousness. 

> Before Imbibe! there was 
no Dutch gin— genever— in 
America. No genever— and 
that was what all our gin cock- 
tails were based on up un- 
til the 1880s. Now there’s 
genever. Ever 3 Thing I said you 
couldn’t get, you can now get. 
Thank the hipsters for that. 

> Every copy of Imbibe! that 
sold, a speakeasy opened. 

> A book is like a paper air- 
plane: You throw it, the wind 
catches, and off it goes. 

> Only a fool cares about the 
drinks at a dive bar. 

> Some bars just suck. 
They’re not fancy; they’re not 
dives— they’re nothing. You’ve 
got to bring your own life, be- 
cause they don’t have it. 

> You can have weird things 
in a bar, but they need to be 
weird things that have been 
accepted and cherished. 

> Whiskey isn't outselling 
vodka, but its rate of growth is 
way higher. The younger peo- 
ple who are just getting to pro- 


niques, but mostly I want to 
talk to the people there. There 
are a lot of very interesting 
people who end up behind a 
bar, so I spend a lot of time so- 
cializing with them. 

> Good bartenders like dive 
bars. 

> When I go out. I’ll have a 
regular full- strength cock- 
tail. Then I have a lighter one, 
something with just vermouth 
and sherry, and then if I want 
another drink, I’ll switch to 

a short beer. My fourth drink 
is dinner. 

> A 24-ounce can of Coors 
can be delicious, too. As long 
as you’re with good people. 

> The longer I do this, the 

simpler my drinks get. 

> A lot of the drinks I get now 

are interesting, but they don’t 
taste good. I’d rather have 
drinks that taste good. I don’t 
care about interesting, fi 


MaHB 


I 

THKrJKHSKY 

SUNSET 


This 1900-vintage slow 
sipper from the wilds of 
New Jersey is one of 18 
recipes Wondrich added 
to the second edition. 


> In a tall glass, muddle 
a sugar cube and a twist 
of thin-cut lemon peel in 
'A oz water. 

> Add 2 oz Laird's Bonded 
Applejack, Laird's Old 
Apple Brandy, or VSOP 
Calvados. 

> Fill glass with cracked 
ice and add 1 oz cold 
water. 

>Stir and dash Angostura 
bitters liberally on top. 


ductive-bar-customer age— 
they’re drinking whiskey. 

> I'll go to a new cocktail bar 

and check out their tech- 



From finb/be/ "Jerry Thomas would have laughed at the very idea that you could learn 
how to mix drinks from a book. Sure, you could pick up a few recipes, a few proportions 
in which to combine the standard ingredients, but turning them into a liquid work of art 
and making a bar full of skeptical, sporty gents give props as you do it? That's like learn- 
ing to box, or play Hamlet, from a book. The only way to master such things is to glue 
your eyes on the people who know how to do it and then practice, practice, practice." 
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WHAT YOU DON’T LEARN FROM THE INTERNET, 
YOU LEARN FROM YOUR FELLOW MAN. 


HOW TO STYLE A LOOK 


A gentleman knows any dapper 
ensemble starts with the shoes. Your 
mother doesn’t show you this. Your boys, 
however, do. And their lessons don’t stop 
there. They also show you how a well- 
styled look can be complemented with a 
well-crafted drink. 


HOWTO HOST 


A good host is prepared to serve the perfect 
cocktail for any occasion. That means a 
Bloody Mary at brunch, a Mule at the 
barbeque, and a martini on guys’ night. 
Start with Ketel One in your cabinet and 
you’re always ready. You’ll thank us later. 


HOW TO TELL A GOOD STORY 


Every gentleman should be able to come 
up with a short, sweet toast on the fly. Men 
know that the best story taps into nostalgia 
for the past and excitement for the future. 
Keep it concise, thoughtful, and clever. Make 
sure you’ve got a glass of high-quality spirit in 
your hand when you raise it and your friends 
will appreciate it that much more. 


4 . 


HOW TO ORDER A VODKA 


Not all vodkas are the same. Two words: 
Ketel One. It blends old-world pot-still 
craft and modern distilling techniques to 
make an exceptional vodka. Of course, men 
who are as decisive as they are discerning 
already know this. 


It’s no secret: some things are just shared man to man. 

Because in a world where everyone is oversharing, your brothers are your best hope - and 
your flrst choice every time. Ketel One vodka was created by the 10th generation of the Nolet 
family, whose tradition of distilling flne spirits goes back over 300 years, passed father to son. 
A member of the family tastes every batch before bottling today. 

The Nolet men share their family company with you, man to man. 




How to Make 
a Golf Course 


An update to the most eontroversial book in golf 

By DAVID GRANGER 


■/X-X* 1982, Tom Doak graduated from Cornell with 

XXx a degree in landscape architecture. He earned a 
scholarship to extend his education and, as all good 
graduate students do, began his postgraduate career by 
spending two months caddying at St. Andrews, the birth- 
place of golf. Once he had absorbed as many of the secrets 
of St. Andrews as he could, he spent the rest of his schol- 
arship touring the courses of Great Britain and Ireland, 

meticulously documenting them in notes and photographs. It’s kind of a too-perfect 
ending to this story that Doak is now one of the two or three most important golf- 
course designers working on planet earth. Five of his courses— all designed in the last 
15 years— are among the top 100 in the world. 

Back when he was a brash young man, Doak wrote a semilegendary book called The 
Confidential Guide to Golf Courses, in which he rated and described all the courses 
he had experienced. His characterizations were occasionally unkind to legendary 
courses and sometimes dismissive of respected architects. He got a bit of a repu- 


tation, in part because of the book and 
in part because he is an iconoclast who 
brooks little bullshit. 

Thirty years later, he and three coau- 
thors have come out with volume one of 
a new version of The Confidential Guide 
(renaissancegolf.com, $60), and, in read- 
ing Doak’s intro and the authors’ descrip- 
tions of many of the best-known courses 
in the world, it is easy to see something 
that Doak— grumpy fker that he is— never 
shows. And that is his intense love of the 
miracles of design that arise when a man 
understands a great piece of land and gen- 
tly shapes it into a work of lasting art. His 
(and his coauthors’) is an unusual obses- 
sion, but it is a beautiful one. 


There are many stories we love in Michael Paterniti's new collection of essays and magazine articles, 
Love and Other Ways of Dying (Dial, $28). There are plane crashes and shit-crazy (brilliant) Catalan 
chefs and fallen baseball idols and giants— actual giants. These stories will make you laugh and 
cry and wonder and scream because they're so good. And many of them were published here first. 
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THE BEST 
149 WORDS 
PUBLISHED 
THIS YEAR 


The last sentence 

of Daniel Torday's 
debut novel. The 
Last Flight ofPoxI 
West (St. Martin's, 
$26), is one of the 
great conclusions. 
Like the novel it 
completes, it is an 
elaborate and care- 
ful construction. It 
contains 149 words, 
14 commas, 4 apos- 
trophes, 2 em 
dashes, and, finally, 
a period. 

Every last one 
of those punctua- 
tion marks has been 
earned. Torday (a 
former editor at 
this magazine) has 
written a novel that 
does more than just 
build toward its fi- 
nal page. After un- 
winding a narrative 
that alternates be- 
tween the unbeliev- 
able wartime mem- 
oir of PoxI West, a 
daring Jewish pi- 
lot, and his admir- 
ing nephew's reck- 
oning with it, Torday 
gives his dual pro- 
tagonists the end- 
ing they deserve. It's 
not a clean one, or 
a complete one, or 
an impossible one. 
It's a real one, equal 
parts inevitable and 
explosive, the last 
of the countless 
bombs PoxI West 
drops out of the sky. 

—CHRIS JONES 




WE ARE NOT 

ALL ONE EAMILY 




FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER PUBLISHING BOWLING ALONE, HIS SEMINAL BOOK ABOUT THE FRAYING OF AMERICAN 
COMMUNITIES, ROBERT PUTNAM TAKES ON THE FRAYING OF THE AMERICAN DREAM 

By STEPHEN MARCHE 


In a country racked by seemingly insurmountable 
political divisions, by deeper red states and dark- 
er blue states, equality of opportunity is the one 
thing that virtually everybody agrees on. Ninety- 
five percent of Americans believe that “everyone 
in America should have equal opportunity to get 
ahead.” The huge and widening gap between the 
rich and the poor— and the discrepancy between 
their chances in life— is not a development that any- 
one, from the Koch brothers to Ralph Nader, de- 
sires. Nonetheless, there have been two main re- 
sponses to the widening gap between the rich and 
the poor: pretending that it doesn’t exist from the 
Right, and lamenting its inevitability from the Left. 

Our Kids: The American Dream in Crisis (Simon & 
Schuster, $2 8), by Robert Putnam— whose master- 
piece, Row/ingA/one, showed how modern Ameri- 
cans, separated from tight-knit communities, have 
become isolated and less socially connected— lands 
squarely in the center of this mess to reframe the 
debate. Economic immobility is not inevitable, ar- 
gues Putnam. Rather, America is choosing to be- 
come a Third World country with a First World 
country nestled inside it. 

Putnam’s childhood home of Port Clinton, Ohio, 
is the lens of Our Kids. In the 1960s, Port Clinton 
was a mixed economy with a manufacturing base 
and a middle class building decent lives from the 
proceeds of that base. Today it’s a commuter town, 
a refuge for the wealthier professionals from Cleve- 
land. “The story of Port Clinton over the last half 
century— like the history of America over these de- 
cades,” Putnam writes— “is not simply about the 
collapse of the working class, because the same 
years have witnessed the birth of a new upper 
class.” The old working class is literally and figu- 
ratively pushed to the margins of town. 

We often read the statistics in Our Kids piece- 
meal and sporadically, but put together they are 
devastating: The rich live in better houses. They 
have more stuff They are more secure. The rich 


live and marry among the rich; the poor live and 
marry among the poor, creating a country of gated 
communities surrounded by slums. And yet, the 
most vital and devastating insight of Our Kids has 
nothing to do with wealth and material differences. 
What causes children to rise and fall, accordingto 
Putnam, is the most attractive aspect of American 
lives: the impetus to give your kids every advantage. 

All that stuff rich parents spend money on— the 
SAT classes, the music lessons, the extracurricu- 
lar sports— they all pay off. The new upper class is 
far from an aristocracy; it’s a technocracy. And the 
first job of the new technocratic class is to ensure 
that their children have a place in the competitive 
world they have inherited. Their lives are as deter- 
mined as the poor’s. The irony of the book is con- 
tained in its title: The love for “our kids” is driv- 
ing the destruction of the collective possibilities 
of other people’s kids. And other people’s kids, no 
matter what Obama says, are no longer “our kids.” 

The problem that Putnam doesn’t face— here or 
in Bowling Alone— is the underlying reason why 
Americans have retreated from their sense of 
shared purpose. Possible solutions to income in- 
equality are not particularly hard to find: expansion 
of the earned-income tax credit, increased access 
to early-childhood education, reduction of pris- 
on sentences for nonviolent crimes. Ideas are not 
lacking. What’s lacking is political and social will. 
America’s industrial dominance in the 20th centu- 
ry was the direct result of the High School move- 
ment. “The essence of that reform was a willing- 
ness of better-off Americans to pay for schools that 
would mainly benefit other people’s kids.” 

Putnam can explain how the High School move- 
ment worked; he can even explain how the collec- 
tive spirit behind it collapsed. His explanations are 
incredibly useful, essential reading. But he can’t 
explain why Americans don’t care about one an- 
other’s children anymore. And that’s the real ques- 
tion, isn’t it? ft 
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AS TOLD BY ERIN RICHARDS 


WHAT DID THE POPE CALL Batman when he left church early? 
Christian Bale. 


ABOUT THE JOKESTER. Erin Richards enjoys a good prank. Like most budding master- 
minds, however, she prefers to be the instigator, not the target. It's possible the Welsh actress 
has spent too much time with the flamboyant local criminals of Fox drama Gotham, where she 
plays the fiancee of Batman ally Jim Gordon (Ben McKenzie): The 28-year-old actress is cur- 
rently plotting revenge against McKenzie for a trick that led to Richards running around New 
York City demanding shopkeepers "Give me the diamonds!" (He told her the day of the show's 
wrap party that she was expected to purchase gifts for a dozen crew members.) One possi- 
ble payback scheme: getting Gotham's writing staff to circulate a script in which his character 
dies. Wouldn't that be a little, um, cruel? "I think that would be good. I think that would be per- 
fect." Let's just hope the retribution stops there— the world of Gotham is full of bad guys, and 
Erin Richards is a quick study. —NATASHA ZARINSKY 
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^ Funny* Joke 
from a Beautiful Woman 
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PROMOTION 


I STYLE AGENDA 



A Fragrance That's a Perfect Fit 
For Every Man 

Your choice of scent reveals a lot about the man you are. Esquire, 
in partnership with ELLE, celebrates you finding your perfect 
fit during exclusive events in April where you can experience 
the world of Givenchy fragrances, including Gentlemen Only, 
Gentlemen Only Casual Chic, Gentlemen Only Intense, and PI For 
Men. Visit select Macy's & Dillard's Givenchy fragrance counters 
and receive a premium gift* with your purchase of a large size 
spray that's perfect for you. Visit Esquire.com/promotions/ 
givenchy for the full store list and event dates. 

‘Qualifying purchase necessary, one gift per customer, while supplies last. 


GIVENCHY 


I 



American Crew Daily Shampoo 
is back! 

If you are seeking a great shampoo that cleans your hair without 
drying it out, try a bottle of American Crew Daily Shampoo. 

For more information, please visit: 

www.americancrew.com 
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But still can't 
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THINGS YOU CAN BRUSH IN THE RESTROOM IN DESCENDING ORDER OF APPROPRIATENESS: Hair* Teeth 'Shoulder ' Up on your French 


I MaHB^ 

THE ESQUIRE MANUAL 

No. 22: The Men's Room 

This month, inquiries into— and strategies for— the shy, 
the germ-fearing, and the harefooted 



It's just a place where what’s inside comes out. Confidence, too: One man may be too shy to leave 
his stall till the room clears, yet he’ll then help a quiet, struggling elder stranger raise his pants; 
while another may stand with his legs spread wider than necessary, only to handle the faucet with 
a paper towel to shield himself from the ickies. Which is to say it’s a place where posturing can’t 
matter, since each and every entrant turns out to be a walking bag of too much liquid or solid or gas. 
Nothing more. (The excretory system is a blunt equalizer.) 

And SO: Acknowledge one another but not recklessly. If you are joining at the urinal row, speak 
only if your counterpart will recognize you by your voice. If not, save it for the sinks. Remember 
that everyone has been raised to hold what happens here as a private act since their parents told 
them it’s time to wipe their own ass. This is not a gallery; the line starts outside the door. One knock 
and a test of the lock will do. Everyone knows everyone’s clock is ticking. Though nobody needs 
to hold any kind of door. 

Otherwise? Everybody has been practicing the routine. Diversions feel strange. The soap is 
hardly ever remarkable; same goes for the latest in hand-drying technology. Seat piss is the trade- 
mark of an unruly rogue element raised by actual wolves and therefore incapable of being rea- 
soned with, at least not in this enclosed space, we don’t think. And some things are too private to 
do in public, like flossing. 


MINOR 

CATASTROPHE 
NO. 03: 

GUN-SHYNESS 


Stress, such as the 
pressure brought 
about by having an 
audience, can con- 
strict the bladder's 
neck, causing momen- 
tary or even prolonged 
"hesitation." (That's 
the medical term.) But 
there are other pos- 
sible constrictors as 
well, such as an en- 
larged prostate. If the 
problem occurs reg- 
ularly, one would do 
well to avoid Sudafed 
and coffee, both of 
which send a mild dose 
of epinephrine to re- 
ceptors in the blad- 
der neck, causing it to 
tighten. And try not to 
wait too long to go— 
an overinflated bladder 
can't push particular- 
ly well. In the most shy 
of times, if possible, go 
someplace where you 
can sit. It helps the 
pelvic floor relax. 


VISUAL RULE 



H Okay K Not Okay 



VISUAL RULE: EOOTWEAR 


« • G ALWAYS 


« SOMETIMES 


« G * NEVER 
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ABOVE: ILLUSTRATIONS BY PETER OUMANSKI; OPPOSITE: ILLUSTRATION BY CHRIS PHILPOT 


The 

Case 

for 

(Some) 

Urinal 

Talk 

A few years back, we 

were quartered on a floor 
in an old office building. 
The men’s room featured 
two urinals, as most of- 
flce-building restrooms 
do. The unfortunate thing 
was that there was no di- 
vider of any kind between 
the urinals. To make mat- 
ters worse, the urinals 
were mounted so close to- 
gether that it was possi- 
ble— maybe even likely— 
that your shoulder and 
the shoulder of the other 
urinator would come into 
contact. Which was awk- 
ward. There’s a possibil- 
ity that this situation has 
happened only to us. But it 
made the eternal question 
of whether or not to en- 
gage in conversation with 
the person at the next uri- 
nal signiflcantly easier to 
answer. You had to. There 
are few things more awk- 
ward than inadvertent- 
ly rubbing up against an- 
other man who is in the 
midst of urinating— un- 
less it’s doing so without 
comment. Which may ex- 
plain why we hold it to be 
appropriate— maybe even 
polite— to verbally ac- 
knowledge the presence 
of the guy standing next 
to you, divider or not. Not 
so much conversation as a 
greeting— maybe a rhetor- 
ical question, the answer 
to which will be drowned 
out by the cascade of noise 
when you flush. 


REGARDING 

GERMS 

A formally scientific answer to the query 
“Should I toueh that?” 



Surfaces covered in bacteria Surfaces fine to touch (with your hands) 


Nearly every surface in a bathroom is covered with microbes— 
the toilet seats and handles, the urinals, the floor, the faucets, the 
soap dispensers, your own hands. Just coated with the things. And 
almost none of them will make you sick. Because very few of the 
bacteria on bathroom surfaces are pathogens. Moreover, the mi- 
crobes that naturally coat your hands will protect you from pick- 
ing up stray microbes; it's actually more likely that you'll leave mi- 
crobes behind than pick them up. 

This doesn't mean you shouldn't wash your hands. You should- 
focusing on your fingertips, which get the closest to fecal mat- 
ter and are the most likely to go into your mouth or nose, where 
pathogens become problematic. (Similarly, licking and snorting 
surfaces is ill-advised.) You should also use, when possible, regu- 
lar soap, since the antibacterial kind can remove your hands' good 
microbes. What this does mean, though, is that you can stop try- 
ing to open the door handle with your elbows. 




i The Only 
i Acceptable 
1 Question 

i “The fk are you 
\ doing here?”— 
i whiehismay- 
\ be the most 
i weleoming 
j question you 
I eansaytosome- 
i one in the offiee 
[ restroom. Far 
i more so than a 
i “How are you?” 
i or “’Sup?” The 
\ setting works a 
i weird magie on 
f it. The answer 
i is so obvious— 
f whieh makes it 
F all the more un- 
i expeeted, whieh 
! makes it better 
: suited to mak- 
i ing people laugh 
i or eounterquip. 

F Deadpan it, 

; perhaps with 
F some emphasis 
: on the you. Or 
: the fk. And take 
: eare not to 
; eonfuseitwith 
: “What the fk are 
i you looking at?” 


SHOULD YOU GO? 

Some humble, flowcharted encouragement 




epHi 

fHd. 


Arid 

toftat .-f 

I 



Oflfina . 
Krm, 



Consultants: Dr. Harry Fisch, clinical professor of urology and reproductive medicine at Weill Cornell Medical College/New York-Presbyterian 
Hospital; Sean Gibbons, author of the study "Ecological Succession and Viability of Human-Associated Microbiota on Restroom Surfaces," 
published in Applied and Environmental Microbiology. 
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THINGS YOU CAN WASH IN THE RESTROOM IN DESCENDING ORDER OF APPROPRIATENESS: Hands' Face < A stain* Your hands of Timothy, that prick Your prick ^ That prick 















ESQUIRE INVESTIGATES: 

The Next Action Star 


But first, PAUL SCHRODT on anonymous leading men and the woman who will save us all 




Bruce Willis is John McClane. The smirk 



Hard came out, Willis was a TV actor. He made Mc- 
Clane his own, and a five-movie franchise was built on his 
r name. By A Good Day to Die Hard, in which Willis blows up 
Moscow in front of a green screen, he was the last remaining 
reason to watch. We’re still looking for his replacement. 


It’s hard to find a candidate among today’s young male actors, who tend to he as memo- 
rable and distinguishable as an individual laser blast in any one of their superhero spec- 
tacles. Does anyone really believe Chris Pratt sold Guardians of the Galaxy^ We were 
relieved to have him, if only to insert knowing wisecracks in between spaceship battles 
against Goth aliens, but he was still subservient to the dancing tree. The action hero 
has undergone a weird gender inversion in the past decade— since Daniel Craig’s Bond 
strolled a beach in short-shorts, becoming his own Honey Ryder. We’re encouraged to 
take in Pratt’s “transformation.” Chris Evans bulks up before our eyes in CaptainAmerica 
and we think. Okay, he’ll work. It’s in the studios’ long-term interest to keep focus on the 
franchise, not the man contractually obligated to fill it until the next reboot. 

which is why handfuls of us still line up to see— and enjoy, thank you— our old idols, 
Arnold, Sylvester, and Keanu, reviving their shtick in The Last Stand, Bullet to the Head, 
and John Wick. There is something depressing about Arnold tending to his physique at 
this point, but he still holds the camera with a presence and speech pattern entirely his 
own: There is literally no one else in the world even slightly like him. Keanu has longbeen 
mocked for his lack of versatility, but he has turned that into an asset: He wills every script to 


his moody, dead-eyed delivery, which is all 
the better if you love Keanu. Matt Damon, 
possibly the last true action hero, is taking 
up the Jason Bourne mantle again in middle 
age because we have nowhere else to turn. 

Except, perhaps, to the most promising 
emerging action hero, who is not a man at 
all. Scarlett Johansson starred as two killing 
machines last year, in the arty, abstract Un- 
der the Skin and the thrillingly stupid Lucy, 
which was the fourth-highest-grossing 
movie in America in 2014 not based on pre- 
vious material. Besides beingbeloved, they 
share a shrewd exploitation of Johansson’s 
off-screen persona: In both, she is an irre- 
sistible sexual and intellectual force who is 
just on the other side of knowable. Even as 
Marvel’s Black Widow, she’s manipulative 
and interior in a world of outsize exteriority. 
Her seductions are as much threat as invita- 
tion, begging the ultimate question about 
Johansson: Could we handle her? Next, she’ll 
lead an adaptation of the anime Ghost in the 
Shell (out spring 2017), about an existential- 
ist part-cyborg who mercilessly guns down 
her targets while baring her breasts. She 
may have found her John McClane. it 
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MaHB 


THE MODERN ACTION HERO 







the lady/killer 


THE ACTION 
HERO MANIEESTO 


An action hero has to be able 
to die. Gene Hackman could 
die, but it really looked like he 
didn't want to. Vin Diesel can't 
die. It looks like no one's ever 
told him about the possibility. 

An action hero has to inter- 
act convincingly with normal- 


cy. Children. Shopkeepers. 
Construction workers. 

An action hero has a job. Not 
a quest or a calling. Not a mis- 
sion. A job. A desk, maybe a 
parking spot. What's the first 
thing Ripley did after spending 
57 years in hypersleep with a 
house cat? She got a job. 

An action hero has to pay 
taxes. He has to be a citizen. He 
has to have some stake, some 


obligation to the world. John 
McClane paid taxes, or at least 
he did going into the first Die 
Hard. Jason Bourne never re- 
ceived a W-2 in his life. 

An action hero is not a 
superhero. 

An action hero is not even 
augmented. Enough with im- 
plants, the suppressed mem- 
ories of experimental training, 
the secret files in the brain. Bet- 


ter the guy was a just a soda dis- 
tributor in Spokane before this. 

Because an action hero 
earns his abilities through his 
training, his past experience. 

He must exist in tension with 
that. It did some damage. It 
took some work. 

An action hero drives a car. 
Always. 

Even if he lives in Manhattan. 

—TOM CHIARELLA 
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RULE NO. 632: Very tall people always look somewhat familiar. 




MaHB 

THE MODERN ACTION HERO 




Esquire: The Thriller 

Oacar-winning fscreenwriter Graham Moore imagined an action movie set at the 
Esquire offices, Weuere shocked by its accuracy* 


black. 


JOIIAS (v.o.) 

IIo one likes self —referential writing. 

HIT. ESQUIRE ilAGAZIIIE ORPICES — LaY 

The offices of Esquire magazine are bleeding-edge cool. Glass tables, matte-black chairs. 
Everj'one is showing exactly a quarter inch of cuff. 

The editor JOIIaS (40s) is talking to one of his writers, ROB (30s). 


ROB 

What are you talking about? That s the only thing everyone likes. Movies about movies; novels 
about novels; TV shows set behind the scenes of other TV shows. 

JOIIAS 

Magazine articles about writing magazine articles? 

(Rob looks at Jonas suspiciously.) 

ROB 

. . .You didn’t like it? 

JOIIAS 

I didn’t say that. 

ROB 

You didn’t have to. 

JOIIAS 

It was a little cute. 

ROB 

Cute? 

JOIIAS 

I mean, who would believe it? A top government assassin has a cover identity as a men’s magazine 

writer who writes about . . .assassinations. 

ROB 

You don t think a men s magazine writer who writes about assassinations could have ever 

assassinated anyone? 

reveal: Rob is holding a GUII beneath his desk. . .But Jonas can’t see it . . . . 


ABOUT THE SCREEIIWRITER . . . 

AS the Oscar-winning screenwriter of The Imitation Game, Graham Moore managed to make an 
action movie out of, well, math. Sure, it was the math performed by Alan Turing that cracked a 
German code, thereby shortening World War II and saving millions of lives — but it was office 
work nonetheless. Really compelling office work. Which makes Moore well suited to authoring 
the script above and also providing insight into how to get us out of what feels like a hollow 
time in action movies. “Speed is a perfect screenplay,” the 33-year-old says. “Keanu Reeves’s 
character is not trying to save the viforld. The stakes do not rely on the audience caring about 
millions of people who exist entirely off-screen. It’s very personal.” Like Turing’s story — 
even though he did, admittedly, save the v;orld. A few more notes from Moore: Likable does not 
mean faultless, flaiived does not mean tortured; the dead— ■wife gimmick is lazy; put some jokes in. 
Do that and even an office can become exciting. IIaTE HOPPEft 


f!u|2 Watch, listen, share, and more— scan any page with the free Esquire? app. 




Tito's, 

iNarufnuidt 


FASHION 

ISLAND 


V13 D K A 







with Stacey Woods 


Apparently the 
G-spot isn't real. 
So why does my 
wife orgasm from 
oral sex only when 
l,uh, bring in digi- 
tal reinforcement? 

That’s true; It’s not an actual 
spot, and nobody goes there 
anymore. The G-spot was re- 
cently down- or upgraded— 
however you’d like to frame 
it— to what is now being 
called the G-region, which 
has grown to encompass a 
larger share of the anterior 
pelvic area and boasts a slew 
of great sex organs and, I’m 
told, a new Dave & Buster’s. 

Your wife is likely very able 
to reach orgasm without your 
digital enhancement or you 
at all, but “may have a psy- 
chological block,” says en- 
docrinologist and sexolo- 
gist Emmanuele A. Jannini of 
the University of Rome Tor 
Vergata. He says she could 
be holding onto the Freud- 
ian notion that vaginal or- 
gasms are “mature” and clito- 
ral ones are “immature.” (You 


don’t say if she’s holding on- 
to Freud or anyone else, so I 
can’t tell you for sure.) How- 
ever, brain studies have con- 
firmed that female orgasms 
have multiple origins, and in a 
survey of 128 women, 94 per- 
cent said they had orgasms 
that came from the clitoris, 

63 percent said the vagina, 
and 35 percent said the cer- 
vix. The fact that it adds up to 
192 percent tells me nothing 

OTHER 

UNCONVENTIONAL-BUT- 
EFFECTIVE SEXUAE 
COMBINATIONS 


Sharon Stone and an ice 
pick, Basic Instinct. 


Jason Biggs and a pie, 
American Pie. 


Julia Child and a tarte 
tatin, Julie & Julia. 


A phone call to Dad 
and Kevin Spacey's 
tongue. House of Cards. 


Selina Meyer and 
political ascendance, 
Veep (season four pre- 
mieres April 12 on HBO). 


about math. What it does tell 
me is that while her orgasms 
may originate in her clito- 
ris, she’s hoping the other 
gals will “lean in” and get in- 
volved, like in that Facebook 
lady’s book. (Is that what it’s 
about? I didn’t read it.) Still 
another problem could be 
that you’re “not licking hard 
enough,” as Rutgers psychol- 
ogist Barry Komisaruk sur- 
mises. Are you licking hard 
enough? It wouldn’t hurt to 
ask. I’ve only ever heard your 
style described as “tenta- 
tive, with a vague disgruntle- 
ment” by some of her friends 
and a few blogs, but wheth- 
er she can’t or won’t, your 
wife just isn’t going to, so you 
need to give 192 percent as 
well. Digital reinforcement, 
the cavalry, a MASH unit- 
call in whatever you need. 


I heard that birth con- 
trol in the water supply 
is lowering my sperm 
count. What the hell? 

while the water supply does 
contain small doses of the 


more popular drugs that 
we like to throw into rivers, 
there’s not enough of any- 
thing in there to actually af- 
fect your fertility or even get 
you all that buzzed. Accord- 
ing to Stanford urologist Dr. 
Michael L. Eisenberg, any re- 
cent downtrending of sperm 
counts (numbers were all 
over the place at the last Na- 
tional Jerk Off) is most like- 
ly attributed to all the smok- 
ing, drinking, sitting, and 
general fatness that’s been 
going on around here. “As 
men get bigger,” he explains, 
“their sperm count gets low- 
er.” It could be a change in 
hormone levels, or that all 
the extra tissue near the tes- 
ticles— the best place to keep 
your TV remote and your 
snacks, ironically— is in the 
same place that needs to stay 
light and airy to keep up the 
churn. But we really need to 
stop putting birth control in 
the water. I shouldn’t have to 
pay $30 a month while every- 
one else gets it for free. 


Is it ever a good idea 
to go through your 
sexual history with your 
partner? 

A proper “going through” 
is inadvisable unless it’s re- 
quired for a loan, and then 
it should be done only in the 
presence of a notary or other 
officer of the court. If one of 
your previous couplings 
happens to present itself on 
a passing billboard or in a 
lingerie catalog, however, 
it is perfectly acceptable to 
note— purely for academic 
interest— that you’ve hit that. 


Got a sex question of your 
own? E-mail it to us atsex@ 
esquire.com. 
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BR-X1 


THE HYPERSONIC CHRONOGRAPH 

The BR-Xl is the perfect synthesis of Bell & Ross’s expertise in the world of aviation watches and master 
watchmaking: an instrument with an innovative design, produced in a limited edition of only 250 pieces. Lightweight and 
resistant, the grade 5 titanium case of the BR-Xl is protected by a high-tech ceramic bezel with a rubber strap. Ergonomic and 
innovative, the push buttons allow the chronograph functions to be used easily and efficiently. Sophisticated and reliable, the 
skeleton chronograph movement of the BR-Xl Is truly exceptional and combines haute horlogerie finishes with extreme lightness. 
Bell & Ross Inc. -E 1.888.307.7887 | www.bellross.com | Download the BR SCAN app to reveal exclusive content 


Bell 


Ross 





THE M A N I Thechef and culinary empir'e 
Uiider opened his IWest reSlWJrent, Sartlrngi, In 
New ypfi! iNs past winter, for more on his style, 
\n and out of the Idtohen, go to esquire, com, 
THE C LOTH EEi Less is more, Themore 
ygy kfujw, the ^ess you neerd, ICwp H sinyph, 
stupj'd. IM inimelism has plenty of mantras, and 
they ueuaNy evoke images Oif boring black 
suits. There is another kirid of minimal ism tak- 
ing root this spring end Summer, thccghwith 
clothes distil led to their most basio forms and 
then elevated with unexpeoted matenels or 
colors (see; the Zegna arid Coach finery et left}. 
They're stilt gimpie arid ver^aliler but they're 
also singular end distinctive, ervd when worn 
together In eesy, five- piece otjtfita> they're the 
only things you need for sprirrg. 

AT 


iSiik jacket 

bry 

Ermenegildp 

Zegne, 


7 . Cotton shirt 
(S375)by 
Ermeneglldo 
Zegna. 


1 Colton 
trousers ($4?3) 
by Ermenegildo 
Zegna. 


4.$ilktle($30S] 
by Ermenegildo 
Zegne. 


5. Suede shoes 
C$345) by 
Coach, 


rjroTOo j? Ji rn b y 

AARON R iCHTiR 


FEATURING 

MARIO CARBONE 


£Asr 


On Wtiat^vc 
lean when we 
tel] you to 

keepitsiniDle 



THE VISUAL 
ARGUMENT 



FOR WORK, OR ANYWHERE ELSE YOU'RE EXPECTED TO LOOK RESPECTABLE 


THE SUIT: Everyone needs 
a classic sure. But 

to avoid the dullness that 
goes with classic and gray, 
opt for a subdc pattern, like 
the gentle windowpane of 
this Hickey Freeman num- 
ber. It’s versatile enough to 
go with virtually any dress 
shirt, but the pattem shows 
you’re not just any old suit. 

THE SHIRT: A lot of us feel 
the need to fit into one 
of two categories: blue- 
or white-collar. We prefer to 
blend the two. A thin-striped 
wide-collar dress shirt is a 
mcidem foundstioii piece 
with limitless potentiaL 


THETIEt Asilkde? Toooh- 
vious. A cotton knit tie? Too 
casuair Asilk knit tie? A 

silk knit tie. 

THE WATCH: You want 
one that looks serious but 
doesn't take itself serious- 
ly. With this Montblanc, you 
notice the handsome, sim- 
ple face, but upon second 
^danceyou seea fiew pleasant 
oddities. 2s rAdt...? Yes, four 
hands (one tracks another 
time zone). Ids a little more 
casual, but ids still a striking 
beauty that demands respect. 


THE $HOEt Forget curli- 
cues afidcUboratcbrOEUC- 
ing— the textured leather 
grain and rich brown color- 
ing of these A. Testonis are 
all you need to make a quiet 
impression. 

t, Twcr-button wool suit 
($1,795) by Hickey 
Freeman. 3. Conon-twill 
shirt ($245) by Eton, a Silk 
knit tie t$&0) by Paul 
StuertASteel Timewelker 
automatic waitoh ($3,395) 
by Montblanc, S Leather 
shoes ($6S0) by A- TestooL 





Make like a Silicon Valley mogul 
and keep things simple 



KALANICK,T. (UBER) 



STOPPELMAN, J. (YELP) 



CHESKY, B. (AIRBNB) 


Ask Nick ^ 
Sullivan 


OUR FASHION DIRECTOR WILL 
NOW TAKE YOUR QUESTIONS 

For formal 
events, when is 
it appropriate to 
wear eoloreii or 
patterned bow 
ties, and when 
do I stick to clas- 
sic black? 

ADAM AUGUST 
HAMDEN, CONN. 

► There's a clue some- 
where in the name "black 
tie," if you know where 
to look for it. Technical- 
ly it's never appropriate 
to throw in patterns, ex- 
cept in, say, Vegas. But if 
you have gotten every- 
thing else right about 
your formal wear (cum- 
merbund, patent-leath- 
er lace-ups, the works), 
you can stray from the 
straight and narrow a lit- 
tle and have some fun 
with a darker shade for 
your bow tie like burgun- 
dy or dark green. 
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Footwear, Apparel & 
Accessories for Every Escape. 
Timberland.com | #inmyelement 







THE BLAZER: It’s unlined, of course, with very little structure, but 
what sets this jacket apart is the shade of blue. Royal? Cerulean? 
Who cares— it ain’t standard-issue navy, and it’s simple enough to 
stand out in a good way. 


TH E SH I RT: This crumpled linen button- down is the casual broth- 
er of the dress shirt on the previous page. Wear it with a tie, wear it 
unadorned with a pair of chinos: You’ve got options. 

THE CHINOS: These jean-cut washed-cotton chinos are a holy 
high-low union. And if that’s not enough to convince you, keep in 
mind they’re as comfortable as a broken-in pair of Levi’s, but the 
maitre d’ won’t think twice if you wear them to the fancy restaurant. 


THE BELT: Why must such a simple object (a strap of leather 
with a metal buckle) with such a noble purpose (to hold your 
pants up) require such an exhaustive search? Because it’s the 
little things that matter the most and are the hardest to do well. 
Look no further, for here is your ideal belt. Sturdy, not bulky. 
Dressy, not formal. 

THE SHOES: In most high-low situations, you see men wearing 
beige suede oxfords, which is, of course, fine. But for those who want 
more than fine, a navy-blue suede variation provides a bold pop. 

1. Two-button cotton jacket by Tallia Orange. 2. Linen shirt ($295) 
by Eidos. 3. Cotton chinos ($445) by Ermenegildo Zegna. 4. Leath- 
er belt ($125) by Coach. 5. Suede shoes ($750) by Jimmy Choo. 


Ask Nick 

How (io I pick socks that stanii out without looking trendy? 

TOM DIGNES, WOODLANDS, TEX. 


BUY, HOLD, SELL 

BUY; Everything on this page, 
the one before it, and the one 
after it. 


HOLD: Chambray shirts, 
double-breasted blazers, chukka 
boots, aviator shades, white linen 
pocket squares. 

SELL: Go-to-hell chinos, shoes 
with brightly colored soles, 
camo-print anything, leather 
and/or beaded bracelets, mirror- 
lensed shades. 


► Wait: Soyou want to wear 
socks that stand out, but 
you don't want to look like 
you're part of the trend of 
wearing socks that stand 
out? Sir, you're either in or 


you're out, and if you're go- 
ing to be self-conscious 
about it, stick with clas- 
sic dark dress socks. Oth- 
erwise, own it. A friend of 
mine in London took to 


wearing one navy sock and 
one red sock with his navy 
suit every day. It was his 
thing, and he owned it, right 
up until they took him away 
in the ambulance. 
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GOT A QUESTION FOR NICK SULLIVAN? E-MAIL HIM AT ESQSTYLE@HEARST.COM, OR TWEET HIM AT @ESQSTYLE. 






Wherever your victories take you American Crew offers a complete 
ron^ti of thompootf condirioncrs atid hair styling products that allow 
men to look their best, Becouse ymir victory doesn't stop on the inside 


For more Informotlon, please go to America nCfew,com. Follow us: 


©2015 Beautyge Brands USA, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 










THE JACKET: Deep down, 
we’re all on the same 
mission— to find the perfect 
leather jacket. The grah- 
and-run. The wear-with- 
whatever. Instead of the 
homber or the biker, try a 
lighter- weight blouson. (Bo- 
nus points for an unexpected 
shade like midnight blue.) 


THE SWEATER: Why buy a 

V-neck sweater that must be 
worn with a collared shirt 
when you can get a crewneck 
that can be worn with any- 
thing? Go with a thin, breath- 
able knit that looks and feels 
like a well-worn T-shirt. 


THE JEANS: Dark jeans are 
more accommodating to both 
weekend and casual work at- 
tire. Don’t go skinny and don’t 
get too relaxed on us. A simple 
tailored leg and a medium rise 
give you the perfect balance. 


THE SUNGLASSES: Wayfar- 
ers look great on everyone, all 
the time, period. Why mess 
with perfection? 

THE BOOTS: These Wolver- 
ine 1000 Mile cap-toe boots 
achieve the optimal equilibri- 
um of rugged and refined. 

1. Leather jacket ($995) by 
Vince. 2. Cotton-cashmere 
sweater ($45) by Combat- 
ant Gentlemen. 3. Cotton- 
blend jeans ($215) by AG. 

4. Sunglasses ($155) by 
Ray-Ban. 5. Leather boots 
($555) by Wolverine. 



SEARCHING FOR: THE PERFECT T-SHIRT 


ItaJioiJid <lts I right, 

bottoming oua sn inch 
or two below your belt- 
line and off-erinfl the 
right Fmountol shape 
I r> the sides and the 
arms fs^; thig g uy, 
Iflft)^ ftnd then there is 


the cloth, something 
with some texture that 
works on its own or un- 
der a blazer. I'd looked 
for years and always 
found my tees a little 
wanting, and I ended 
up finding the perfect 


one last year from the 
damnedest of brands 
(fora fashion editor): 
Hanes. The company's 
"comfort blend" 

T-shirt is tagless and 
contoured, and with its 
lack of side seams and 


its slim (but not tight) 
fit, it hits the sweet spot 
between athletic and 
fashion. Hanes offers 
plenty of colors, and at 
$11 a pop, I stocked up. 
My search is over. 
-WENDELL BROWN 
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28 PAGES ON NAVIGATING THE NEW 


BUSTS OUB BALLS 


The 
Golden 
i Age ^ 

f of £ 


THIS IS £50[///?£ DIGITAL 

Completely reimagined 
for your tablet: Experience 
our moving covers; watch a 
beautiful woman tell you a 
funny joke; take an interactive 
quiz; see exclusive outtakes 
from photo shoots; enhance 
your skills with instructional 
videos; get even more out 
of Esquire. 
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Cotton fleece 
sweatshirt ($98) 
by Todd Snyder 
+ Champion. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE GREAT 



IT'S NEW AND IMPROVED AND READY TO SERVE 

BY JOSHUA DAVID STEIN 


A true voice of the way back American sweatshirt comes through on 
a crackly telephone line from Alexander City, Alabama. It speaks in 
a southern drawl straight out of BigFish and belongs to one Thomas 
Byron Saunders, an 80-year-old poet, farmer, and formerly the ed- 
itor of The Russell Record, the now- defunct in-house newspaper 
of Russell Manufacturing Co. 

The company, founded by an enterprising Alabamian named 
Benjamin Russell in 1902, is widely acknowledged as the birth- 
place of the sweatshirt. According to fleece apocrypha, when Mr. 
Russell’s son, Benjamin Commander Russell, was playing football 
at the University of Alabama, he yearned for a more comfortable 


accommodation than the itchy wool j erseys hitherto worn by ath- 
letes. So in 1920, Bennie, as he was known, convinced his father 
to produce a rugged and reliable yet breathable shirt for his team. 
(Saunders says this is only a myth, “and it’s a good myth. The truth 
is Bennie never did play any football.” Per Saunders, the real gen- 
esis of the sweatshirt occurred in the late 1910s, when the compa- 
ny Russell founded begat a village, and that village begat a school, 
and the school begat athletic teams that needed fleece-lined uni- 
forms furnished by none other than Russell himself.) Regardless 
of the particulars, every aspect of the earliest sweatshirts was ori- 
ented toward sporty utility. The now-fetishized ribbed-cotton V- 


FOR STORE INFORMATION SEE PAGE 126. 
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THERE'S A RUGGEDNESS AND 



AUTHENTICITY ABOUT THE SWEATSHIRT 
THAT I WANTED TO RECAPTURE/' 

SAYS TODD SNYDER. 


insert at the neck— the so-called Dorito, or, less commonly, the 
whistle patch— allowed for the shirt to stretch over our heads. Side 
panels, an early refinement, flowed from armpit to inseam, offer- 
ing greater mobility, just as the full-cut body allowed the arm to 
swing in its socket unimpeded. The short length of the sleeves and 
the snug ribbed wrist- and waistbands meant no flapping fabric 
could muff up the flow of play. The soft brushed- cotton interior 
was the most advanced wicking system of its day. And unlike the 
chafey woolen uniforms, the sweatshirt was above all comfortable. 
It was to its contemporaries what standing on two legs is to stand- 
ing on one: immensely more pleasurable, immediately appealing, 
and eminently sensible. 

Today the sweatshirt is still all those things, and it has also 
stepped into the edifying light of grown-up fashion (and away from 
its dark history as the uniform of slobs and bloggers). In the up- 
permost precincts of contemporary men’s wear, where the cock- 
tails are artisanal and the cologne has top notes of pine, you’ll find 
sweatshirts lurking under an unstructured blazer or over a crisp 
collared shirt. And no one has had more to do with this renaissance 
than designer Todd Snyder. 

In 2013, Snyder, who has a personal collection of hundreds of 
vintage sweatshirts (they are kept, carefully organized, in a vast 
warehouse in his native Iowa), partnered with Champion— along 
with Russell, another pioneer in the sweatshirt category— to cre- 
ate a throwback line. “There’s a ruggedness and authenticity about 
the sweatshirt that I wanted to recapture,” he says. Snyder rifled 
through the Rochester-based company’s archives to produce a 


line, dubbed City Gym, that seems teleported from the 1950s. His 
sweatshirts feature phenotypical traits of prototypical shirts, but 
he made them relevant for today’s man. “The early shirts were 
thick and boxy,” says Snyder, “and meant to keep the elements 
away. With my designs, I wanted to give credit to the past but make 
a shirt that looks good now.” Snyder’s shirts are slimmer, the fabric 
is lighter, the worn-in look is a product not of use but of slubbing 
yarn and heathered fabrics. They are instant history on your back. 

Snyder uses a high-quality cotton fleece from Toronto— Canada, 
in general, has a lot of sweatshirt action going on— but many other 
companies are returning work to the old American mill towns. Ba- 
yard Winthrop, for instance, a former finance guy turned founder 
of American Giant, makes his handsome heavyweight sweatshirts 
from cotton milled at the Carolina Cotton Works in Gaffney, South 
Carolina. “We are committed to American manufacturing,” says 
Winthrop. “With a name like ours, how couldn’t we be?” Chris 
Sutton, who cofounded the high-end denim line Noble two and 
a half years ago, is launching a sweats- driven line called Victor 
this month. His sweatshirts bear all the Snyderian hallmarks, but 
the line is as much about reviving American manufacturing as it is 
about paying sartorial homage to the past. “People are telling us 
they want to buyU. S.-made clothing. Factories are desperate for 
the opportunity to grow again. Victor is our solution.” 

For as much attention as the sweatshirt is getting from high-end 
brands like Bally, Valentino, Lanvin, and T by Alexander Wang, 
which have kept the form of the sweatshirt but gilded its body 
with metal studs and abstruse zippers, the sweatshirt revival 
really belongs to those with an eye toward the past and 
to the wise interpreters of history. And there is plenty of 
history. I recently flew down to the headquarters of Fruit 
of the Loom (which bought Russell in 2006), in Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, to search for the oldest extant sweat- 
shirt in America, and I found it. It was in a warehouse 
archive on a campus called Fruit North, way out past the 
retirement home, the gun store, and the National Corvette 
Museum, with its famous Stingrays and more famous sink- 
hole. Russell hadn’t been diligent in keeping track of its 
product, and the earliest one the archivist could find dated 
from 1951. Handsome it was, with its silver skin and parch- 
ment-colored brushed-cotton inside. I tried it on, care- 
ful not to tug too hard. Though the body was boxy and the 
arms strangely tapered, it was as damn fine a sweatshirt 
as any man had ever worn. 

Russell has intimated it may pull a Champion and release 
a heritage line next year. As for Saunders, he seems content 
to spend the rest of his days writing poetry and tilling the 
same plot his family’s had for seven generations. “My roots 
are here,” he says before signing off to collect the collard 
and mustard greens. “I’m happiest with the dirt underneath 
my fingernails.” Then he left to toil, wearing a soft, sturdy 
sweatshirt in the fading Alabama sun. fi 
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GOES ON DRY, KEEPS YOU DRY 
WITH NO VISIBLE RESIDUE 
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YOU CAN TELL A LOT 
ABOUT A MAN BY THE WAY 
HE COMBS HIS HAIR 

BY RODNEY CUTLER 

When you think about your hair, you fo- 
cus on the length, the cut, how much of it is 
left— hut I het you never consider the part. 
Turns out it might he one of your most sig- 
nificant physical attributes. 

Men who part their hair on the left— the 
overwhelming majority— are more likely to 
succeed, according to the Hair Part Theory, 
developed hy scientist John Walter and his 
anthropologist sister, Catherine Walter. 
They documented the parts of presidents, 
vice-presidents, governors, and members 
of Congress and concluded that a man’s 
part triggers subconscious perceptions in 
whomever he interacts with. These affect 
how people treat him, which in turn affects 
his personality. Left parters, the Walters as- 
sert, are viewed as popular and charismatic, 
whereas right parters are viewed as outcasts, 
eccentrics, radicals. This theory might seem 
ridiculous, but think: Only six presidents 
parted their hair on the right, and all but 
one of them are commonly viewed as poor 
or insignificant leaders. (I’m looking atyou, 
Chester Arthur.) But fear not, righties— for 
every five duds, there’s one Ronald Reagan. 

Still not convinced that you view other 
men on the basis of their part? Let me ask 
you this: Why do you think Christopher 
Reeve’s Clark Kent looks so uncomfortable 
compared with the guy wearing the cape? 
It’s not just the glasses— Kent is a right par- 
ter, while Superman hangs to the left. 

Rodney Cutler is an Ironman triathlete and 
the owner of Cutler salons in New York City. 





LEFT PART 


Examples: Jon Hamm, 
George Clooney, Brad 
Pitt, Clark Gable 
Impression: Natural, 
confident, successful 
Tip: Enhance this strong, 
traditional look with a 
water wax, such as 
[1] Fatboy's Tough Guy 
($21; fatboyhair.bigcar- 
tel.com). 


THE SPECTRUM 



MIDDLE PART 


Examples: Christian 
Bale, Johnny Depp, 
Keanu Reeves 
Impression: An 

outsider rocking his 
inner weird 

Tip: [2] Axe White Label 
Cooling style cream ($9; 
axewhitelabel.com) will 
keep it natural looking. 



RIGHT PART 


Examples: Tom Cruise, 
Steve McQueen, James 
Franco, Channing Tatum 
Impression: Unnatural 
and idiosyncratic 
Tip: You're likely going 
against your hair's natural 
direction, so use some- 
thing with a little strength, 
like the [3] sage styling 
cream from Malin + Goetz 
($22; malinandgoetz.com). 



FAINT PART 


Examples: Bradley Cooper, Benedict 
Cumberbatch, Robert Redford 
Impression: A carefree gentleman who 
has a tendency to get a little wild 
Tip: [4] Baxter of California's cream 
pomade ($20; baxterofcalifornia.com) 
gives you control without weighing your 
hair down. 



COMB-OVER 


Examples: John McCain, 

Donald Trump 
Impression: Jesus Christ . . . 

Tip: Brush it over and plaster it down 
with [5] CHI Helmet Head extra-firm 
hair spray ($16; ulta.com). 
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counterintuitive! 


By David Wondrieh 

Knowing where a whiskey was distilled and bottled- 
Ireland? Scotland? Japan? The U.S.? India?— 
doesn’t tell you everything about what it will taste 
like. Technique is the most important part. 


Typography by Jon Contino 




We may be approaching Peak whiskey. As with 
anything so fashionable, though, there’s suddenly a great 
deal of bullshit to wade through. The puffery has to do with 
things you can tell about a whiskey only from its label. It’ll 
tell you about a distillery founded in 1803, but not the Ba- 
hamian corporation that has owned it since 1997; about 
the master distiller, but not the fact that he doesn’t have 
a still; about 150-year-old traditions, but not the 20-year- 
old technology they’re actually using; about the forty- sev- 
en whiskeys in the blend, but not the cheap one that makes 
up 80 percent of it; about the rolling, stone-walled fields of 
barley (which they buy premalted from the same compa- 
ny everyone else uses) and artesian well water (deionized 
and demineralized) and famous namesakes (dead eighty 
years before the distillery was founded). 

Once you put aside label matters, even including where 
a whiskey is made— the fundamentals of distilling and ag- 
ing don’t change just because you cross aborder— and what 
it costs, you’ll see that all whiskeys are put together from 
three basic buildingblocks: the grain, the still, and the bar- 
rel. Each requires choices to be made. It’s these choices 
(some of them mandated by law) that define the actual 
whiskey that’s in the bottle. There are at least eight differ- 
ent ways you can combine them to make whiskey, but on- 
ly four of the ways are widely used, producing malt whis- 
key, grain whiskey, straight whiskey, and blended whiskey. 
No country has a monopoly on any of the four, and most 
whiskey- distilling countries make at least three of them. 




The oldest of the styles is 
made from 100 percent bar- 


ley malt; distilled in pot stills, 
generally to around 70 per- 
cent alcohol; and aged almost 
exclusively in used cooper- 
age. This is where you’ll find 
your single-malt Scotches 
(single here meaning that 
all the whiskey in the bottle 
is from the same distillery) 
and so-called blended-malt 
Scotches (from different dis- 
tilleries, but all malt whiskey), 
but you’ll also find whiskeys 
from Ireland, Japan, France, 
India, and the U. S. When 
the malt hasn’t been heavily 
peated and there aren’t too 
many sherry casks involved, a 
fully- aged malt whiskey, such 
as the Glenlivet ($39) or the 
Yamazaki 12-year-old from 


Japan ($65), is like pure alco- 
holized honey on the palate: 
sweet- tasting (but not sweet), 
soft, and creamy— indeed, 
malts are the richest-tex- 
tured whiskeys. Bump up the 
sherry-cask component, as 
the bottled-at-cask-strength 
Scottish Aberlour A'bunadh 
Batch 47 ($82) does, and you 
add notes of unsmoked cigar. 
If you turn up the peat, you’ve 
just lit that cigar: A whiskey 
like the Laphroaig 18-year- 
old ($85), also from Scotland, 
can be overwhelming— a full- 
court press of smoke and io- 
dine-hut there’s still that 
barley sweetness riding un- 
derneath to balance out the 
fug. That rich texture also 


Whiskey 

Glossary 

BEER 

Whiskey is made from beer. 
Boring, sometimes weird beer, 
but beer nonetheless. 

CASK STRENGTH 

Whiskey bottled at the (high) 
proof at which it came out of 
the barrel. More expensive, 
ounce for ounce, but if you're 
willing to add your own water, 
you're getting more whiskey 
for the price. 

CHILL FILTRATION 

When whiskey gets cold, 
some of its fatty acids con- 
geal, causing it to look cloudy. 
Most makers filter them, 
even at the cost of slightly 
diminishing the flavor. 



COLUMN STILL 

Uses steam injection to strip 
the beer of alcohol and pro- 
duces a cleaner spirit than 
a pot still does. Column-still 
whiskeys don't need as much 
age, but they don't get that 
depth of grain flavor, either. 

CONGENERS 

Chemical compounds 
other than ethanol or water 
that come through the still, 
including fatty acids, higher 
alcohols, esters, and alde- 
hydes. Some taste good, 
others not so much. 



CO-'PEnAGE 

The term of art for the oak bar- 
rel or barrels a whiskey is aged 
in. According to distiller ortho- 
doxy, 70 to 80 percent of what 
you taste in whiskey comes 
from the cooperage, which 
produces flavor through ex- 
traction and oxidation. Ameri- 
can bourbons, ryes, and 
Tennessee whiskeys use new 
barrels. For just about every- 
thing else, it's used barrels, 
either secondhand American 
ones or Spanish sherry casks. 




n 



DRAM 

A shot of the kind of whiskey 
you're not supposed to shoot. 

ETHANOL 

C2H5OH: beverage alcohol. 

EXPRESSION 

A different version of the 
same old whiskey. Distillers: 
"If we monkey with the proof/ 
age/cooperage/whatever, we 
can give it a new name and 
get extra shelf space in the 
liquor store." 

EXTRACTION 

Whiskey is a solvent and it 
extracts various flavor com- 
pounds— principally sweet- 
smelling, nutty lignins and as- 
tringent, spicy tannins— from 
the barrel it ages in. 


HANDCRAFTED 
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In a Scotch tasting, you'll 
hear "experts" claiming to de- 
tect this on the nose. Heath- 
er grows wild in the Highlands, 
but nobody eats it and few 
have bothered to even sniff 
it, so it's a safe punt. 

MADE BY 

"Made by" or "bottled by" is 
not the same as "distilled by." 

Just so you know. 



MALT 

Grain that's sprouted (thereby 
converting the [unferment- 
able] starch in the grain into 
[fermentable] sugar) and then 
toasted to prevent it from 
growing into a plant. Malt 
makes a nice sweet whiskey, 
but it's expensive. 

MASH BILL 

The ratio of grains used to 
make a distiller's beer. 


means that in a cold climate 
like Scotland’s, a malt whiskey 
can reach an extraordinary age. 
The Glenrothes 1992 ($250), 
for example, is only now, after 
twenty-two years in oak, hit- 
ting its prime— indeed, there’s 
still a layer of clean harley un- 
der all the barrel- derived dark 
chocolate and leather. A light- 
er whiskey, such as the Irish 
Knappogue Castle 12-year- 
old ($42), which is distilled 
(at Bushmills) three times 
rather than two (the global 
norm for malts), peaks con- 
siderably sooner, after which 
the woody barrel notes choke 
out the grainy sweetness. At 
twelve years old, however, it’s 
a sweet delight. Finally, Kava- 
lan's Concertmaster ($100) is 
distilled and aged in Taiwan. 
In such hot conditions, extrac- 
tion and oxidation are sped up, 
so at only four years old, Con- 
certmaster is very close to be- 
ing fully mature. 



Grain Whiskey 


Tasting note: Fumey, 
lightly spicy, smooth. 
Texture: Light, clean. 

Prime age: Four to 
ten years. 

hh (F 

At th« ptli^r end of the whis- 
key SpeCtruni lie grain whis- 
keys. Distilled mostly from 

raw grain (and never pure 
malt) in colutnn stilk to as 


high as 94 percent alcohol and 
almost always aged in used 
cooperage, these light whis- 
keys are nearly always made 
for blending, in which capac- 
ity they serve as the big, qui- 
et partner of the louder malts 
or straight whiskeys. Despite 
their reputation for being 
mere filler, though, they’re oc- 
casionally bottled on their own 
and can be surprisingly pleas- 
ant to drink. Take Greenore's 
8-year-old ($50), a single (i.e., 
one distillery) grain from Ire- 
land. Although a bit spirity on 
the nose, as grain whiskeys 
tend to be, it’s sweet and clean 
and goes down very smoothly. 
Compass Box's Hedonism 
($115), a blend of Scottish 
grains, is a little more asser- 
tive, with intriguing herbal 
notes, but it shares the Green- 
ore’s pleasant balance and 
creamy texture. Then there’s 
the Koval single-barrel mil- 
let whiskey ($49) from Illi- 
nois. Although not destined 
for blending, it’s distilled to as 
high a proof as the grain whis- 
keys that are. Non,ethe]e!s.s, it 
has considerably more grain 


character than the others, if 
grain, in fact, is the source of 
its light, gamy funk— not many 
other millet whiskeys to com- 
pare it with. 



Blended Whiskey 


Tasting note: Variable but 
balanced; as you go up in 
price, smoothness increases 
dramatically. Texture: 
Medium. Prime age: Six to 
eighteen years. 

rfl 

We're not going to spend a 
lot of time on these. In every 
whiskey-making country 
but the U. S., blended whis- 
key is what you get when you 
mix one or more rich flavor- 
ing whiskeys with a certain 
amount of aged grain whis- 


The So-Called Whiskey 
Shortage: An Update 


Whiskey is hot these days, but twenty years ago it 
wasn't and nobody thought it would be. Ten years ago, 
a few people thought it might be. Five years ago, things 
looked to be picking up but not this much. Unfortunate- 
ly, whiskey needs its Rip Van Winkle time, slumbering in 
wood. That means today, with increased demand, old- 
er whiskeys are going to be harder to find and more ex- 
pensive. That gets collector types excited, driving up 
the prices even more. But it's not like the stuff is ra- 
tioned, and as long as you're not chasing down that rare 
bottle, there's still plenty of good whiskey out there to 
drink. Eventually, supply will catch up with demand and 
then, inevitably, outstrip it. Buy your old whiskeys then. 

-D. W. 
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Why Age Does Not 
Mean Quality 

With too much time in oak, whiskey can get woody and 
even mouth-puckeringly astringent. In a hot climate like 
Kentucky's, that can take as little as ten years. In Scotland 
and Ireland, it's more like twenty (used cooperage helps). 

It's not like every whiskey older than that is bad: The 
25-year-old Talisker ($575), a Scottish malt, and 21-year- 
old Redbreast ($250), an Irish blend, are two of the best 
we've ever had. But they are the exceptions. Two of the 
others are Jim Beam Black ($23), which is eight years old, 
and the ten-year-old Bushmills Irish malt ($46). 

-D. W. 


key— and the more you pay, 
the less that amount tends 
to he. (In the U. S., you’re 
allowed to cut the straight 
whiskey essentially with 
vodka; we don’t recommend 
American hlends.) Once 
you get out of the bargain 
brands, however, things get 
good quickly. Canada, where 
the flavoring comes from 
straight whiskeys, is a haven 
for blends, and sipping Crown 
Royal XO ($50) you can un- 
derstand why: Every edge 
has been sanded smooth, yet 
there’s still enough spice to 
make it interesting. In Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Japan, the 
flavoring comes from malt 
whiskeys. Bushmills Black 
Bush ($39), for example, is a 
fine sipper, smooth and fruity 
and very pleasant. Rath- 
er more complex (and ex- 
pensive) is Japan’s 17-year- 
old Hibiki ($150), although 
the grain whiskey helps it to 
avoid the ponderous richness 
pure malt whiskeys take on at 
this age. Johnnie Walker Blue 
Label ($225) avoids this as 
well, as it does almost any- 
thing that would make you 
dislike it in any way. At its 
best, blending is an essay in 
balance, and Johnnie Walker 
Blue is blending at its best. 



Straight Whiskey 


Tasting note: Woody, 
spicy; sweet, toasted coco- 
nut when old. Texture: 
Bitey when young; thicker, 
oilier with age. Prime age: 
Four to twelve years. 


In the late 1700s, when the 
British government began 
taxing distillers according to 
how much malt they used, 
Irish distillers learned they 
could still make whiskey from 
a mash that was no more than 
15 percent malt and make up 
the rest with raw barley, rye, 
oats, and wheat. To tame the 
extra-wet-dog pungency the 
raw grains brought, they add- 
ed a third distillation and made 
their pot stills as large as pos- 
sible, thereby increasing their 
efficiency. They ended up with 
a spirit that came off the still 
at around 85 percent alco- 
hol: lighter than the Scottish 
malts but still with plenty of 
flavor. They ditched the rye, 
oats, and wheat in the 1950s 


but kept the rest of the pro- 
cess, including aging in used 
barrels. The Green Spot sin- 
gle pot-still whiskey ($50) 
is a fine testament to this tra- 
dition: On the nose, it offers 
a slight and pleasant muski- 
ness that you won’t And in a 
malt whiskey; on the palate, it 
has a forthright bite, with lots 
of cinnamon, a pleasant grain- 
iness, and a texture that puts 
it in a sweet spot between the 
viscous malts and the feather- 
weight grain whiskeys. 

This texture is shared by 
most North American straight 
(i.e., unblended) whiskeys, 
which are also made from 
mixed grains. A standard-grade 
bourbon such as the 8 6 -proof 
Old Forester ($21) is a fine ad- 
vertisement for the process: 
It’s got the bright woodiness 
of a fresh-split log on the nose. 
Leave the bourbon in the bar- 
rel for another six years or so, 
as is done with the 10-year-old 
Bulleit ($50), and everything 
turns to pecan pie. Bourbons 
older than this can get far too 
woody to be pleasant, but there 
are exceptions, such as Elijah 
Craig's 23-year-old single bar- 
rel ($200), heavily redolent of 
coconut and dill. 

Whereas bourbon uses most- 
ly corn, rye uses mostly rye, and 
rye is spicier, dryer, and dark- 
er in flavor. Too young and rye 
is gamy; at four years old, it 
makes bright, incisive cock- 
tails; at six years old, like Wild 
Turkey Russell's Reserve rye 
($42), it starts to get good for 
sipping: grassy, but spicy. At 
thirteen years old, like the 
bottled-in-the-U. S. Canadi- 
an pot-still rye Lock Stock & 
Barrel ($120), it’s redolent of 
dark chocolate and has an end- 
less finish, ft 


OXIDATION 

Barrels are slightly porous, 
and the congeners in whis- 
key slowly react with the air 
that gets in. The spiky high- 
er alcohols burn off; the com- 
pounds responsible for those 
raw grainy notes slowly break 
down into ones that suggest 
pecan pie, baked pears, 

3L 



When sprouted grain (almost 
always barley) is toasted over 
a peat fire to make malt, it ab- 
sorbs the smoke. The Scots 
started doing this not to make 
a better whiskey— they had 
nothing else to burn. 




POT STILL 

The one everyone knows from 
pictures of moonshine. Pot- 
still whiskeys are usually pun- 
gent and spiky until they've sat 
in a barrel for a few years, but 
then they develop deep, rich 
flavors and texture. 

SINGLE ESTATE 

All of the grain used in the 
beer was grown in one place. 
This has almost no effect on 
the flavor of the whiskey. 

SMALL BATCH 

This term has no legal 
significance. 

"WHISK(E)Y" 

According to convention, in 
America and Ireland it's whis- 
key and in Scotland, Cana- 
da, and Japan it's whisky. This 
is modern fussiness: Old For- 
ester, the first bourbon sold 
in sealed bottles, has always 
called itself whisky, while a 
century ago the commis- 
sion convened by the Brit- 
ish government to define the 
spirit called itself the "Royal 
Commission on Whiskey and 
Other Potable Spirits." In other 
words, don't worry about it. 
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On a public level, tensions and eompetition and suspieion between men and women 
in Ameriea may never have been higher. Rape eulture on eampus, harrowing abuse 
in the military, spitting anger in soeial media, fear, outrage, humiliation. Bill Cosby. 
Relations between the sexes are eharged, and in the following pages we let them burn 
a little— in ways large and small— ineluding a fast, strange, and hilarious “diseussion” 
of it all between these two. (Turn the page.) Photographs hy Robert Trachtenberg 
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MY Q&A PREP OWES MUCH TO BILL BELICHICK: Each variable in my control 
must be controlled. I watch tape, take notes, study online menus in advance, take more 
notes. I show up early to test sound levels and, if necessary, grease the staff. The cost- 
time, mainly, and anxiety— is far less dire than screwing shit up. I learned this over many 
years, repeatedly. 

None of it matters in the moment. There is only Chelsea Handler, stepping out of her 
Tesla as I step out of L. A.’s Hotel Angeleno to greet her. Only the meeting room on the 
sixteenth floor, and the fruit plate, and our two chairs close together at the end of a long 
table. In the moment, there is only my recorder, and my laptop, and Skype, where Nick 
Offerman, in London, joins us. 

In that moment, we are one: Chelsea, Nick, and me. It is on. 

I’m no judge of whether mirth ensued. I had fun. And after Chelsea and Nick moved 
on with their day, I had the fruit plate, too. 


CHELSEA HANDLER: Where’s Nick, in 
New York? 

SCOTT RAAB: He’s in London. 

CH: Who does he think he is? 

SR: Barbara Walters’s interview with you 
was hilarious. 

CH: When she asked me if I was a lesbian? 
SR: Yeah! 

CH: What’s wrong with her? If I was a les- 
bian, everyone would know. Why would I 
hide that? 

[Skype noise.] 

CH: How is this going to play out? You’re 
going to moderate? Or you want us to have 
a conversation and include you? Nick? 
NICK OFFERMAN: Hello. Chelsea, you’re 
the one without glasses. 

CH: I’m the one on the left. 

SR: Why are you in London? 

NO: My wife is working on a TV show here 
and we like to be together, so I’m commut- 
ing from London for jobs in the States. 
CH: Sounds like a solid plan. 

SR: You must really like to be together. 
NO: We have a two-week rule. In fourteen 
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years, we’ve never been apart for more than 
two weeks. And so, it requires some airplane 
time, but it works out well. 

CH : Must be great sex. 

SR: Reading through clips and old inter- 
views, you seem to be rather focused on 
anal sex. 

NO: Let’s start things offwith butt fucking. 
SR: Yes. 

NO: Um ... I don’t know. I think, uh . . . I think, 
for me, it’s um . . . it’s . . . Megan [Mullally, his 
wife] and I ... uh ... do a great deal of butt 
fucking and um ... I find I can glean a lot of 
humor, because we have, in truth, we have 
a really, what you would call, like a boring, 
really nice marriage, and for a couple of ac- 
tors working in Hollywood that’s disappoint- 
ing to people, so we, I think we get a lot of 
laughs out of like . . . describing ourselves as 
some sort of sordid sex fiends, which is not 
really true. 

SR: Who was that? 

NO: What? Oh that was, that was my wife. 

SR: Was she... 

CH: She’s obviously confused. 


*Tm a virgin. 

In the front.” -Handier 


SR: Was she cupping her bosom? Or 
am I misreading the whole thing here? 
CH: You can’t go from “ass play” to “bo- 
som.” Either “cupping her breasts . . .” 
NO: That’s the flavor around here. I 
think she didn’t want to feel left out of 
the goings-on. 

SR: Was she naked from the waist up? 
CH: What, are you fucking blind? Yes, 
she was naked— that’s the joke. Do you 
think she was just walking by there .. . 
SR: If I don’t ask, then the people read- 
ing the Q&A won’t know what I saw. 
CH : You can write about it and say, “As 
Megan Mullally walks by cupping her 
breasts . . .” 

SR: It’s much better if I ask Mr. 
Offerman. 

CH:Well,I mean, you’re the journalist. 
SR: Do I tell you how to host a talk 
show? 

NO: Yes, that is the case. She was na- 
ked from the waist up, cupping her 
bosom. She just pointed out she was 
wearing a hat. 

SR: I missed the hat. 

NO: As did I. 

SR: I noticed in the Nascar ad that 
you pronounced the word tuchus al- 
most like a Jew. I assume that you’re 
not Jewish. 

NO: I’m not. I did have some coaching 
on set for that pronunciation. Although I 
am, I am a big fan of the term. I like euphe- 
misms for body parts— tuchus, the caboose, 
the pooper, the pail. 

SR: Heinie? 

NO: The heinie, the sittin’ parts. 

SR: You’ve referred to your gen- 
itals in print as adequate. Is that 
your own assessment? 

NO: That may have been agen- 
erous estimation, but I haven’t 
had a lot of complaints nor 
compliments. 

SR: I’m turning now to Chelsea. 

Do you consider your genitals 
adequate? 

CH: More than adequate. 

SR: Can you define that in a way 
I might understand? 

CH: Not really. I mean, you 
either know what adequate 
means or you don’t. 

SR: Okay, I’m goingto turn now 
to the survey that Esquire did of 
randomly selected Americans 


to get some of their opinions on issues re- 
lated to men and women. The man holds 
the door open for the woman. Is it chival- 
rous or sexist? 

CH: I would say that’s chivalrous. 

NO: I would agree. 

SR: A female boss tells her male employ- 
ee he looks handsome with his new hair- 
cut. Harassment? 

CH: Harassment. 

NO: I can imagine that scenario taking 
place in a way that is devoid of flirtation. 
SR: What about the reverse? A male boss 
tells a female employee she looks ravishing. 
CH: It’s kind of more inappropriate com- 
ing from a man to a woman, but that’s sex- 
ist. Eirst of all, ravishing is inappropriate, 
that word. 

NO: I would agree with Chelsea. It is sex- 
ist. It’s more fraught with danger for a male 
to say that to a woman than the opposite. 
SR: Is it okay for men to laugh at rape j okes? 
Your choices are; Yes, but only if they’re real- 
ly funny; no, but women can laugh at them; 
no, and women shouldn’t laugh at them, ei- 
ther; or there’s nothing funny about rape. 
CH: I think that’s not really answerable. 
NO: What race is the rape victim? 
CH:They ’re Asian. 

NO: Oh, then yeah. 

SR: I’m going to move on to a much more 
pleasant category. Have you ever received 
a naked picture via e-mail or text? 

NO: I don’t think I have. 

CH: I have. Not a full frontal. I’ve had guys 
send me pictures of their chest, which I do 
not like, but I’ve never gotten a picture of a 
penis that was directed at me, ei- 
ther the picture or a penis. 

SR: And Nick, you have not? 
NO: No, no . . . uh . . . the closest 
I came to that was when, uh, 
when we first got phones that 
you could put pictures of wall- 
paper on there. I surreptitious- 
ly took a low- angle photo of my 
balls and made it Megan’s wall- 
paper, and she was shopping 
with her mom and she needed 
to find my shirt size, so she went 
into her phone and that’s how 
she found it. Her mom and I still 
speak, so it all worked out okay. 
SR: Chelsea, have you ever sent 
a naked photo? 

CH: I’ve sent pictures of my 
boobs to a lot of different peo- 
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*‘lliy people have a history of 
genociae. 1 would hate for my 
advances to he perceived as some 
sort of imperial conquest.” -offerman 


pie— not just boyfriends, but friends, my 
brother. 

SR: And you have a whole Instagram 
account. 

CH: But before that, I would always just 
send pictures of my boobs in random places. 
SR: I’ll give you my e-mail. 

CH: You don’t have to. You can just go 
online. 

SR: A man and a woman go on a date— it 
might be their first or second. They make 
out at the bar and she invites him to come 
over. True or false: It’s a reasonable assump- 
tion that they are going to have sex. 

NO: False. 

CH: I would say true. 

SR: I would, too. Nick, are you saying false 
because there’s so many other things they 
could do in terms of conversation or Yahtzee? 
NO: Well, in my defense, I haven’t been on 
a date for sixteen years, so I might be a little 
rusty in that department, but I have a white- 
male reticence. My switch is immediately 
to say: Don’t assume anything, because then 
you’ll end up in a situation where you’re 
doing something impolite. Don’t presume. 
SR: That’s how I feel, too. 

CH : That’s how men should feel. As a wom- 
an, and I can’t speak for all women, but as 
a woman, if I invite somebody back to my 
house after we’ve been out, that’s usually 
what’s about to happen unless 
you do something absolutely 
repulsive. 

SR: What would that be? 

CH: I mean, it would have to 
be something that would real- 
ly turn me off. Normally, if 
you’re out with somebody and 
you’re making out at a bar— is 
that what you said, making out? 

SR: Yeah, that’s what the ques- 
tion says. 

CH : Yeah, like I was making out 
with a guy the other night in Is- 
rael, and we were at a bar and he 
said, “Let’s get out of here.” And 
I thought. If I get out of here, Fm 
going to have to wake up with 
this guy, so I left without say- 
ing goodbye. 

SR: Huh. Well, it’s still a big 


night for him, I assume. 

CH: Yeah, he seemed really happy when 
Heft. 

SR: Do you believe that if you are in a com- 
mitted relationship with someone, you are 
entitled to have sex on a regular basis? Yes, 
even if you’re not in the mood, it’s an im- 
portant part of being in a committed rela- 
tionship; or no, it doesn’t matter who’s in 
the mood or who is unhappy, nobody is en- 
titled to sex. 

NO: I think no matter what the relation- 
ship, it doesn’t seem like much fun to me if 
both participants or all of the several partic- 
ipants are not into it. I would hate to make 
someone deliver pleasure against their will. 
CH: What if they were sleeping? 

NO: Then anything goes. Dealer’s choice. 
Or if they have been Cosbyed, that’s a dif- 
ferent story. 

SR: Poor guy. 

CH: What do you mean poor guy?! 

SR: I was just throwing that out there. 

CH: Not poor guy— he tried to Cosby me. 
SR: Bill Cosby did? 

CH: Yeah, did I tell you this story, Nick? 

NO: No. 

CH:Oh,I was in Atlantic City playing, doing 
stand-up, and he was doing stand-up in At- 
lantic City in the same hotel, and at like three 
o’clock in the afternoon, someone from the 
hotel came down and said, “Oh, 
you know, Mr. Cosby would real- 
ly like to meet you up in his hotel 
suite.” And I thought. That’s real- 
ly weird. This was like ten years 
ago. And I said. That’s really 
weird. I don’t want to go alone. I 
go, I don’t know him. So the three 
guys I was with— thank God 
these guys were with me. One 
was filming and one was like a 
producer; we were filming some- 
thing— I brought them up with 
me to his room and thank God 
I did, because now I know what 
would’ve happened if I went up 
there alone. And I forgot about 
it when all the stories about Bill 
Cosby came out. I was like, I 
didn’t even think of it. Then my 
friend texted me the other day 


saying, “Do you remember that night we 
went up to, or that afternoon we went up to 
Bill Cosby’s and you were so freaked out you 
made us come with you?” And I said. Yeah, 
and he said, “Hello! You could’ve been one of 
his victims if we weren’t there.” And I went, 
“Oh my gosh . . .” Yeah, so yeah, he’s guilty. 
SR: I never presumed otherwise. 

CH: Yeah, I think it’s pretty obvious now. 
SR: In the ideal scenario, who should make 
the first move when initiating sexual con- 
tact in a heterosexual couple? 

CH: I think anyone can make the first move. 
Whoever’s in the mood. 

NO: My people have a history of genocide 
and things like slavery, and so that comes in- 
to play. I would hate for my advances to be 
perceived as some sort of imperial conquest. 
SR: That’s well put. 

CH:Isit? 

SR: By “your people,” you’re referring to 
white guys? 

NO: I am, although, you know, in truth I 
would say any two people, whether they’re 
gay or straight, you’re gonna have a different 
balance. In one straight couple, you might 
have a really aggressive sexual guy and in 
another couple you might have a really pas- 
sive guy. I don’t think there’s any black or 
white rule to it. 

SR: Nick, you’ve built and continue to pro- 
duce canoes. 

NO: Yes. How does that relate to sex? 

SR: It doesn’t. 

CH: I think it’s moving along in the right 
direction. I like the little interstitials in 
between. 

SR: I actually specialize in those. 

CH : In canoes? 

SR: No, in the interstitials. Have you ever 
been in a canoe, Chelsea? 

CH: I’ve had an accident in a kayak. I had 
explosive diarrhea once in a kayak. You 
know that. 

SR: I did not know that. 

CH: Why would you ask me if I’ve ever been 
in a canoe? 

SR: Which book? 

CH: It’s a pretty big part of my shtick. 

SR: Look, I wrote it down: Ever canoe? 
CH: No, it wasn’t a canoe. It was a kayak. 
SR: So you shat in a kayak? 
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CH: I had to. I was on the heach and I had 
just come hack from Africa and I was gonna 
explode. I hadn’t gone to the bathroom in a 
really long time, and I had to jump into a kay- 
ak because there were people on the beach. 
And I unloaded. It was awful. It was the worst 
day of my life. One of the top-five worst days. 
People have died, so it can’t be worse than 
that, but it was a really bad day. I thought I 
was gonna die that day. I lost so much fluid. 
SR: But you weren’t in the kayak for any 
other reason than to shit in the kayak? 

CH : No . . . never left. I’ve been in a kayak be- 
fore, but this one did not get into the water. 
It was in the sand. I thought you were toy- 
ing with me. I apologize. 

NO: That sounds rough. It’s hard to wash 
out the inside of a kayak. 

CH:Tell me about it. 

SR: Have you ever pooped in a canoe, Nick? 
NO: Uh, no. 

CH: It was a fucking kayak, I said. He 
doesn’t make kayaks. 

SR: He doesn’t kayak. So that’s why I 
switched up with the canoe. 

CH: But it wouldn’t be the same thing un- 
less he was also in a kayak. 

SR: No, but in the general category of defe- 
cating in sea vessels, you know, it fits. 

CH: That’s true. 

SR: Chelsea, you have not been married. 
CH: No, I have never been married. 



SR: Nick, how crucial is the sexual chem- 
istry in marriage? Is it doomed to inevita- 
bly fade into a lack of desire? 

NO: I can’t speak for any relationship but 
ours, but I think that, I don’t know. I don’t 
think people should stay together if they 
lose the desire to have sex with each oth- 
er. But I think sex is also such a funny top- 
ic. It’s so rife with insecurity that people 
are always prone to like, like guys always 
wanna describe their dicks as big because 
it’s supposed, you know, we’re supposed 
to think less of people if you have only ade- 
quate genitals. And I think that, you know, 
if two people are together, then they un- 
doubtedly have a healthy time of, like, bring- 
ing each other pleasure. But I think there’s 
also a tendency in couples to be like. Oh yeah, 
we have sex three times a day. Because it 
also masks the— there’s an insecurity of, like, 
that it’s okay to just have, like, regular-peo- 
ple sex and not have it be some kind of How- 
ard Stern episode. 

SR: And Chelsea— 

CH: I’m a virgin. In the front. 

SR: In the front? 

CH:Yes. I’ve only had anal sex. 

SR: ’Noughsaid. 

CH: Thank you. 

NO: Scott, have you ever shat in a kayak? 

SR: No. 

N O: It’s actually a good point that this brings 



up. I always try to remember that we’re all 
the kind of people that once in a while are 
gonna shit ourselves. And sex between two 
people is so fraught with danger, and there’s 
so much pressure on it that I would definite- 
ly advise men to lay off any sort of braggado- 
cio, like “I’m amazing at eating pussy” or any- 
thing like that, and justbe sincere and focus 
on the actual chemistry between partners. 
Because I find in general, like, I’ve learned in 
my life the less you talk yourself up and the 
more you try to impress with your actions, 
usually the better off you are. 

SR: Would you agree that up close all gen- 
italia are scary and odd? Or is that just me? 
CH: Scary is not the right word. Scary when 
you’re a kid. And the first time you have to 
give a handj oh is scary cuz you don’t know if 
they’re going to climax and you don’t know 
what you’re doing, and you just want it to 
be over, and you feel balls for the first time 
and you’re like. Oh my God. Where did these 
come from? I didn’t even know about balls. 
I just knew about the penis. And then he has 
two little friends. And you’re like. Oh this is 
awful. But once you get used to it, you know, 
it’s like riding a bicycle. 

NO: I would agree there’s a fascinating alien 
quality to that biology just because it’s not 
on my own body. You know, with male gen- 
italia something is relatable, although I was 
pretty freaked out when I learned about 
circumcised versus uncircumcised at this 
docking convention that I went to. Do you 
guys know what docking is? 

SR: No. 

CH: No. 

NO: Oh, it’s fascinating. When— you need 
one or two uncircumcised dicks, and you 
put them together tip to tip and then slide 
the sleeve back and forth over both. 

SR: You don’t think this will damage your 
career in any way? 

NO: My career is inexplicable to me. So far 
I’ve just been not getting fired despite be- 
ing myself. Sol am just gonna keep rolling 
with it until they shut the lights off 
SR: Man, that’s beautiful. 

CH: Isn’t it? 

SR: Well, was this good for you, Nick? 

NO: I found it quite edifying. It’s been very 
enjoyable. 

CH: Likewise. 

NO: Bye. 

[Nick leaves.] 

CH: Isn’t he cute? 

SR: He’s wonderful. 

CH: Sweet. 

SR: That went good. 

CH: Yeah, it went well. 

SR: Although I’m worried that you didn’t 
get enough. 

CH: No, please, I get enough of everything. F« 
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• • There is, of course, plenty that men and women agree 

A In on these days, according to our survey— the merits of 

X H chivalry, the creepiness of a boss asking a woman to 

dress “sexy,” and, broadly speaking, what is acceptable 
sexual behavior and what isn’t. But when it comes to 
bowmen and women perceive one another’s actions and intentions— 
when we get into issues of frequency and degree— things get weird. 
It gets weird when we talk about sexual harassment— not because 
men and women define it differently (we don’t), but because wom- 
en say they witness and experience it all the time and men tend to 
say they only hear about it. It gets weird when we bring up sexual 
violence— not because we can’t agree on what it means (we can), but 
because women think it’s happening far more frequently than men 
do. Pop culture’s depictions of women, presumptions of innocence, 
presumptions of truth: Our survey shows that these gaps in per- 
ception between women and men persist— and may, in some cases, 
explain the current tensions between the sexes. 


A man and woman who 
work together are going to 
a work lunch. The man holds 
the door open for the wom- 
an. This is... 

Chivalrous 97% | 97% 

Sexist 3 1 3 

A female boss tells 
her male employee he 
looks handsome with his 
new haircut. This is . . . 

Nice and perfectly okay. 

56% I 60% 

Not a big deal, but not okay. 

43% I 38% 

Harassment 1% | 2% 

A male boss tells his 
female employee she looks 
pretty with her new haircut. 
This is... 

Nice and perfectly okay. 

56% I 58% 

Not a big deal, but not okay. 

42% I 39% 

Harassment 1% | 3% 

A woman's boss tells her 
to dress "sexy" for an 
important meeting. 

This is... 

Perfectly okay. 1% | 4% 

Not a big deal, but not okay. 

8% 1 16% 

Not okay if her boss is a man, 
but fine if her boss is a 
woman. 5% | 8% 

Harassment, regardless 
of the boss's gender. 

85% I 73% 


To women: You're walking 
down the street and a 
male stranger yells "Hey, 
sexy!" How does this make 
you feel? 

Doesn't bother me. 17% 
Complimented. 12% 

Annoyed, but it happens. 54% 
Threatened. 17% 


Ever receive a naked picture 
via e-mail or text? 

Yes 35% 1 47% 

No 65% I 54% 

Do you think that most 
women routinely encounter 
sexual taunting or harass- 
ment from strangers? 


HAS A STRANGER EVER EXPOSED 
HIM- OR HERSELF TO YOU? 

YES 


NO 



-►THE DETAILS: In ascending order, the percent- 
age of women by geographic region who report hav- 
ing been flashed: the Midwest (37%), the Northeast 
(41%), the South (42%), and the West, i.e., the states 
between Colorado and the Pacific Ocean (47%). 


Yes. I've experienced and/or 
seen it happen. 50% | 31% 
I've heard this is true, but 
I've never experienced or 
witnessed it. 23% | 43% 

No. It might happen 
occasionally, but it's not a 
regular thing. 27% | 26% 

-►THE DETAILS: Fifty-eight 
percent of women who de- 
scribe themselves as a fem- 
inist think that most women 
routinely encounter sexual 
taunting or harassment from 
strangers. Forty-two percent 
of nonfeminist women agree 
with them. 


82 % 

OF WOMEN 
BELIEVE 
AMERICAN 
POP CULTURE 
IS DEMEANING 
TO WOMEN. 


68 % 

OF MEN 
AGREE. 
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SEX AND AMERICA 


Do you consider yourself 
to be a feminist? 

Yes 51% 1 29% 

-►THE DETAILS: Sixty- 
one percent of women with 
at least a college degree 
consider themselves a femi- 
nist, as compared with 34 per- 
cent of women without a col- 
lege degree. 

In the ideal scenario, who 
should initiate sexual contact 
in a heterosexual couple? 

The man. 6 % 1 4 % 

The woman. 2% | 9% 

Who cares? 93%|88% 

Do you believe that if 
you are in a committed 
relationship with someone, 
you are entitled to have 
sex on a regular basis? 

Yes. Even if you are not in the 
mood, it's an important part 
of being in a committed rela- 
tionship. 9% 1 18% 

No. Nobody is entitled to sex. 
91% I 82% 

A beloved pop-culture 
figure is accused of sexual 
assault. To what extent does 
this accusation affect your 
opinion of him or her? 

A lot. 42% I 34% 

Some. Still a fan, even if I 
don't condone the behavior. 
29% I 30% 

Not at all. Innocent until 
proven guilty. 28% | 36% 


SPOTLIGHT ON . . . 

The Southern Man 

The American South, that swath of states that runs from Texas in the southwest up 

► to the Chesapeake, is home to a lot of men who describe themselves as a feminist. 

Just as many, actually, as you’ll find in most other parts of the country* (And men in 
this region’s most culturally conservative states— Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Alabama— are more likely than men in any other region to say that pop culture 
objectifies women and that sexual assaults have gone up over the past twenty years.) But unlike 
their neighbors to the north and west, southern men are still big on the more traditional ways of do- 
ing things. Compared with, say, the men of the Northeast, southerners are significantly less likely to 
say that it’s reasonable to assume a couple will have sex after a successful first date and significantly 
more likely to say that a couple should wait until they’re married to have sex. 

*The highest number of self-described male feminists live in California, Oregon, and Washington, which 
makes the recent “All- Male Feminist Support Group” sketch on Portlandia that much better. 


-►THE DETAILS: Fifty-four 
percent of African-American 
respondents say the accu- 
sation would not affect their 
opinion. Thirty-one percent 
of white respondents and 29 
percent of Hispanics agree. 

The Centers for Disease 
Control estimates that one 
in five women will be a victim 
of rape in their lifetime. 

That figure sounds: 

Higher than I expected. 

31% I 52% 

About what I expected. 

57% 1 40% 

Lower than I expected. 

13% I 8% 


A MAN AND A WOMAN GO 
ON A DATE-IT MIGHT BE THEIR 
FIRST OR SECOND. THEY MAKE 
OUT AT THE BAR AND SHE 
INVITES HIM TO COME OVER. 


53 % 


of women think it's a reasonable assumption 
that they are going to have sex. 


59 % 


of men agree. 


-►THE DETAILS: The percentage of male respondents 
who think this is a reasonable assumption is pretty con- 
sistent across the spectrum of household incomes— un- 
til you get to the top. Seventy-four percent of men with 
a household income at or above $200,000 believe the 
above assumption is true, as compared with 59 percent 
of men with a household income of less than $200,000. 


DO YOU THINK FALSE 
CLAIMS OF RAPE ARE: 

RARE 

O w 


INFREQUENIBUTTHEYHAPPEN 




FAIRLYCOMMON 
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Ask a Grown Woman*: 

Anna Faris 


THREE OF OUR FAVORITE 
WOMEN GRACIOUSLY 
AGREED TO LET YOU 
KNOW WHAT THEY'RE 
REALLYTHINKING 



GROWN-WOMAN QUALIFICATIONS: 

After executive-producing and star- 
ring in The House Bunny and What's Your 
Number? the thirty-eight-year-old ac- 
tress took the titular lead in the CBS sit- 
com Mom. Other credentials include 
raising a son and her six-year marriage to 
Guardians of the Galaxy star Chris Pratt. 
Why do you wear makeup when 
you're prettier without it? 

Here's the thing: If it's applied properly, 
we are prettier with it. 

How long should we wait to text 
you after getting your number? 

Being thirty-eight years old and having 
been raised in the day of the page, I 
would say call instead of text. 

Are you a "cool girl" in the 
Gone Girl sense? 

From reading the book, my understand- 
ing is that "cool girls" are down for any- 
thing because they want to please their 
men— like, they say they like sports but 
they don't really like sports. And yes, I 
am full of shit, just like those girls, al- 
though I am not cool. 

Now that they're doing an 
all-female Ghostbusters, which 
other classics should they remake 
with women? 

12 Angry Men. 

How uncomfortable are thongs? 
Really terrible, right? 

I want to know who you are, because I 
really like you. 

What's the most overrated place to 
have sex? 

My first answer was an airplane. But 
then somebody that I work with said 
"vagina," so I'll go with that. 

Can you explain fruit-shaped bodies? 
Apparently, my wife is a "pear." 

Pears are delicious. Just be grateful that 
you got a fruit. 

How do you always wind up with 
more real estate in bed than us? 

This is another wonderful, generous 
man. I've never had more real estate in 
bed than my sweet husband. 

Are biological clocks real? 

Yes, but not in the way that men think 
they are. They are real in the sense that 
you want to make money, but by the 
time you actually make money, you're 
in your late thirties, and then you feel 
like you have to have a kid because your 
eggs are going to dry up. So it's less a bi- 
ological response than a logical one. 
What's with rompers? 

They're a way for us to pretend we're 
younger than we are. Good news for you 
is they're really hard to get off. So you 
could volunteer to help. 


You don't actually find Harry Styles 
attractive, do you? 

We actually do find Harry Styles attrac- 
tive— in the way we found our high- 
school-crush guy who we don't want 
our parents to know we lost our virginity 
to attractive. Harmless. Gentle. 

Should we be nervous about 
the lesbian porn on your computer? 


No. It's a safe place, and women are 
gentle. Like Harry Styles. 

Are you cranky because you're 
hungry? 

That's a little patronizing, that question. 
But probably. 

What can we do better? 

Just be kind, generous, and loving. And 
hold hands. 


'Thanks to Tavi Gevinson and Rookie magazine for inspiring this series and the next generation of grown women. 
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Have you ever been the 
target of a sexual assault, 
i.e., when a person forces 
sexual activity on another 
person without consent? 


Yes 




Not sure 


49 % 

OF MEN BELIEVE 
THAT IF A WOMAN 
ACCUSES A MAN 
OF RAPING OR SEX- 
UALLY ASSAULTING 
HER,SHESHOULD 
BE PRESUMED TO BE 
TELLING THE TRUTH. 


66 % 

OF WOMEN AGREE. 



To women: Have you ever been 
forced to engage in vaginal, anal, 
or oral sex against your will? 

Yes 27 % No 73 % 


WHO'S MOST AT RISK? 


IN YOUR OPINION, WHICH OF 
THE FOLLOWING SITUATIONS 
CONSTITUTE RAPE? 




of women in what's known 
as the West South Central 
region (Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana) 
say they've been forced to 
have sex against their will, 
compared with 26% in the 
rest of the country. 


Forcible sex between 
spouses or partners. 




of women with a combined 
household income below 
$25,000 say they've been 
forced to have sex against 
their will, compared with 
27% of those with a com- 
bined household income 
over $100,000. 


of African-American 
women say they've been 
forced to have sex against 
their will, compared with 
27% of white women and 
16% of Hispanic women. 



Sex that begins as consensual and 
continues after one partner asks 
the other to stop. 



The introduction of slapping, 
spanking, or choking 
without verbal consent. 


46 % ■] 38 % 


Sex wherein either party 
expressed sexual interest only 
while intoxicated. 


In your opinion, which of 
the following physicai acts 
constitute rape? 

Forcible vaginal or anal 
penetration. 99 % 1 97 % 


Forcible oral sex. 92 % | 88 % 
Anal intercourse introduced 
during vaginal intercourse 
without consent. 81 % | 68 % 
Unwanted groping. 45 % 1 41 % 


38 % 


Sex wherein either party is 
intoxicated but had expressed 
sexual interest when sober. 


SPOTLIGHT ON . . . 

The 30- to 44-Year-Old Woman 


Forty-two percent of women between the ages 
of thirty and forty-four describe themselves as a 
feminist, as compared with 54 percent of women in 
other age groups. Women aged thirty to forty-four 
are also less likely than women in other age groups 
to find pop culture demeaning to 
women, more skeptical of affirma- 
tive-consent laws, and more reluc- 
tant to call certain sexual encoun- 
ters rape. Born between 1971 and 
1985 and coming of age between the 
heydays of Ms. magazine and Jeze- 
bel.com, their worldview is distinct 
from women both younger and old- 
er. How come? 

“[These women] grew up during 


an era defined by ‘postfeminism,’ or the belief that sexism was over,” 
explains Astrid Henry, a coauthor oiFeminism Unfinished, and even 
after all this time, some discomfort with the feminist label lingers. An- 
other potential explanation, according to Laura Brounstein, special 
projects director of Cosmopolitan: “1 see the ages of thirty to forty- 

four as such a power time for wom- 
en. We know how to do some things, 
we have some power at work, we po- 
tentially found someone we want 
to build a life with. It’s such an em- 
powered time, and I wonder how 
much of the thirty- to-forty-four- 
year-olds’ responses to these ques- 
tions stem from them feeling like 
they have some control over their 
lives.” —JULIA BLACK 



Popular culture 
demeaning to 
women? 

YES 



other women 


Affirmative-consent 
iaws vaiuabie and 
necessary? 

YES 


43 % 

30 to 44 
YES 



other women 
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Ask a Grown Woman: 


Tig Notaro 


GROWN-WOMAN QUALIFICATIONS: 

Sarah Silverman's favorite comedian and 
the woman who gave what Louis C. K. 
calls "one of the greatest stand-up per- 
formances I ever saw" appears on the 
Amazon series Transparent and stars in 
Knock, Knock It's Tig Notaro on Show- 
time (premiering April 17) and the weekly 
podcast "Professor Blastoff." The forty- 
four-year-old Grammy nominee's album 
Live is available on iTunes. 

Are there more experiences unique to 
being a woman than to being a man? 

Is that why men don't seem to want to 
watch movies about women? 

To be shut off to an entire demographic 
based on different genitalia and different 
experiences seems a tad archaic to me. 

I don't have men in my life who are like, / 
can't watch a movie about a woman. For 
the love of Pete, step outside of yourself 
for one second and watch Mary Poppins. 
What happens if we're dating and you 
realize you look like my mother? 

It makes sense that people are drawn 
to features that are similar to their par- 
ents'. But it also is understandable if that 
is repulsive to you. If you are dating your 
mother's doppelganger and you're ruled 
by your mother's existence, you're proba- 
bly not headed down the sexiest path 
in life with your partner. And I am appar- 
ently your partner. 

Hillary Clinton or Elizabeth Warren? 

Why do we have to choose between two 
amazing women in business skirts? 

But the more I listen to speeches by 
Elizabeth Warren, the more I believe that 
someone in politics is actually for the 
greater good. 

How do bra sizes work? 

My mother bought my first few bras, and 
I wore them until they looked like rodents 
nested in them, which, honestly, might 
have been the case. As I got older, my 
girlfriends would buy bras for me. I still, 
to this day, cannot tell you my bra size. I 
don't know what it ever was, other than 
tiny. Now, having had breast cancer and 
a double mastectomy, my chest is that of 
a seven-year-old's, so I officially made it 
through life never knowing how bra sizes 
work, yet have managed to live a very 
happy and fulfilling life. 

Why do we have to pretend not to be 
interested in you at first? 

If you're old enough to afford a subscrip- 
tion to Esquire, you should probably 
reevaluate your tactics. If somebody was 
being withholding or pretending not to be 
into me— which is nearly impossible— I'd 
think that they were insecure and silly. 

Is it enough to be able to cook one 
signature dish? 

If you can only do one thing, make it in- 
teresting. And if you don't have anything. 



here's mine: a plate full of raw spinach 
and a plain baked potato filled with pico 
de gallo— not salsa, pico de gallo. Cut up 
avocados and place those around the 
dish, then put balsamic vinaigrette on 
there as well. And make sure you get a 
little piece of everything in each bite. 
What is the ideal length of time for sex 
to last? 

The entire relationship, breaking only 
for snacks. 


What can we do better? 

I can say with all confidence that 
the guys in my life are really nailing 
it. But everybody, male or female, 
needs to possess qualities that they 
expect others to uphold. Being aware 
of yourself and your actions allows 
you to assess your shortcomings in 
an honest way. Because aside from 
myself, everyone can always do 
a little better. 
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53% 


DO YOU THINK AFFIRMATIVE-CONSENT LAWS 
(I.E., "YES MEANS YES"), WHICH REQUIRE AN INDIVIDUAL 
TO EXPLICITLY AGREE TO SEXUAL CONTACT BEFORE 
A PARTNER INITIATES IT, ARE VALUABLE AND NECESSARY 
TO PROTECT WOMEN? 

YES 


47% 


NO 


I've never heard that term. /I'm not sure what you're talking about. 


28% 


25% 


If you found out someone you 
were dating was a registered 
sex offender, would it be pos- 
sible for them to offer an ex- 
planation that would enable 
you to continue seeing them? 
Yes. I would at least hear 
them out. 52% 1 67% 

Nope. No way. 48% | 33% 


DO YOU THINK BEING IN A 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY IN- 
CREASES OR DECREASES THE 
RISK FOR A WOMAN TO BE A 
VICTIM OF SEXUAL ASSAULT? 



Increases the risk. 


1% ■ 4% 


Decreases the risk. 



Doesn’t make a difference. 


Do you believe that requir- 
ing someone to attain af- 
firmative consent prior 
to having sex is a realistic 
expectation? 

Yes, and if they don't attain 
affirmative consent already, 
they need to start. 52% | 44% 
No. It's just not realistic, given 
how most people typically 
have sex. 48% | 56% 


Compared with twenty years 
ago, do you think that the 
number of women who are 


victims of sexual assault 
has... 

Gone up. 44% I 36% 

Gone down. 7% 1 17% 

Stayed about the same. 

49% I 47% 

A man and a woman are both 
drinking and consent to hav- 
ing sex. The next day, one of 
them regrets having sex and 
says they were too drunk to 
give consent. Did a sexual 
assault occur? 

Yes. If someone's judgment 


has been impaired by alcohol, 
they are in no position to give 
consent. 19% 1 13% 

No. Both parties were drink- 
ing, both parties consented, 
and both are equally responsi- 
ble. 80% I 85% 

If you were sexually 
assaulted and reported it 
to the police, do you think 
they would take your claim 
seriously? 

Yes 80% 1 61% 

No20%|39% 

-►THE DETAILS: Seventy-two 
percent of white respondents 
think the cops would believe 
them. Sixty-four percent of 
blacks and 62 percent of 
Hispanics agree. 

Is it ever okay for men to 
laugh at rape jokes? 

Yes, but only if they're really 
funny. 6% 1 17% 

No, but women can laugh at 
them. 1 % 1 2 % 

No, and women shouldn't 
laugh at them, either. There's 
nothing funny about rape. 

93% I 81% 


DO YOU THINK BEING IN 
THE MILITARY INCREASES 
OR DECREASES THE RISK FOR 
A WOMAN TO BE A VICTIM 
OF SEXUAL ASSAULT? 



Decreases the risk. 


Doesn’t make a difference. 


52 % 

OF MEN BELIEVE THAT, UNDER THE 
RIGHT CIRCUMSTANCES, MOST MEN 
ARE CAPABLE OF RAPE. 


48 % 

OF WOMEN AGREE. 


10 % 


5% 


32% 


31% 
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Ask a Grown Woman: 


IssaRae 


GROWN-WOMAN QUALIFICATIONS: 

Rae is the thirty-year-old creator of the 
Web series The Misadventures of 
Awkward Black Girl and a book of the 
same title (in stores now). She is develop- 
ing the sitcom Insecure for HBO and has 
been in "varying relationships of varying 
degrees of success." 

What is a safe thing to say when you 
complain about your sister? 

If I'm venting to you, I don't ever want 
you to agree with me or say anything 
negative. Just keep saying "Ah. That 
sucks." 

Jennifer Lopez's butt or Kim 
Kardashian's butt? 

I'm always about that real, so J.Lo wins all 
the way. 

Everyone knows a sense of humor is a 
mate's most important quality. What's 
the second-most important? 

A cool temper. I don't need you bothered 
by every little thing and popping off at 
the mouth. 

Should we ask before kissing you? 

If I haven't given you googly eyes and 
pursed my lips and leaned in close, 
yeah, you have to ask. 

Who should play Wonder Woman? 

I'm picturing a bomb-ass Latina. Sofia 
Vergara. Rosario Dawson. 

At a bar, should we approach even if 
you're with a friend or two? 

Yes. But you have to say hi to my 
friends, too. 

Is anyone allowed not to be a feminist? 

Of course! Misogynists, idiots, 
assholes... 

Should we have a signature scent? 

A signature scent that lets me know 
you've been around is helpful, espe- 
cially if I'm suspicious of you. 

Can we assume that your letting us 
pay on the first date is a sign that 
things went well enough for us to 
expect to go out with you again? 

No, it's just chivalry. Just get in touch via 
text or via phone call to gauge whether 
the date went well, and I will ignore you 
if it didn't. 

What can we do better? 

Just listen and empathize, or sympathize 
if you can't manage empathy. "I feel you. 
God, that's rough." That's all I need. 



Have you ever talked to 
anyone of the opposite sex 
about sexual violence? 

No. Too awkward. 11 % 1 11 % 
No. Too political. 5 % | 6 % 

No. Too personal. 18 % | 25 % 
Yes. I wish I hadn't. 4 % | 4 % 
Yes. I'm glad I did. 63 % I 54 % 


-►THE DETAILS: Men who 

haven't talked to women about 
sexual violence are more likely 
to say that false claims of rape 
are fairly common and less like- 
ly to say that women should be 
presumed to be telling the truth 
about a rape or sexual assault. 


-►METHODOLOGY: This 
survey of 1,099 adult women 
and 963 adult men was 
conducted from January 7 to 
9, 2015, via SurveyMonkey 
Audience, a proprietary 
online panel. Respondents 
of this survey are representa- 


tive of the population accord- 
ing to the U. S. Census, with 
an error margin of -I-/-2.1 
percentage points. Due to 
the rounding of numbers, 
not all of the question re- 
sponses will add up to 100 
percent, it 
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ON SEPTEMBER?, 2013, TWO FRESHMEN 

were gearing up for their third Saturday 
night at Occidental College. The small lib- 
eral-arts school in the Eagle Rock section 
of Los Angeles was just beginning its fall 
term, and after an unseasonably warm day 
that ran well into the 90s, the campus set- 
tled into one of those clear 70-degree nights 
that people plan their retirements around. 
In the southeastern corner of campus, un- 
der the red tile roof of Braun Hall, the hours 
ahead offered nothing but possibility. 

The one freshman, John, eighteen years 
old and a slim six one, was good and drunk 
by sundown. He’d started drinking earli- 
er in the day as part of a freshman-jock 
initiation. Shots, chugging, stupid hu- 
man tricks— bonding and hallowed ritu- 
al to some, hazing to others— left him too 
drunk to finish the initiation, and around 
11:00 p . M . a teammate escorted him back 
to the second floor of Braun. He would lat- 
er describe that night as the drunkest he’s 
ever been, and a neighbor from down the 
hall would describe his level of intoxica- 
tion as a “shitshow.” He was “slurring his 
words, stumbling over the others when he 
got up.” That kind of drunk. 

The other freshman, Jane, one month shy 
of her eighteenth birthday and a mere five 
feet two inches tall, was rebounding from 
the previous night’s hangover by shooting 
vodka and sipping screwdrivers at a small 
gathering in a friend’s room. Around 10:15, 
she and some friends wentlookingfor apar- 
ty off campus, but once her preparty buzz 
turned into full-blown, falling- down drunk- 
enness, she parted ways with the group and 
started to make her way back to her room on 
the third floor of Braun. One of the friends 
who helped get her back to the dorm would 
later say Jane had a hard time walking and, 
upon seeing a resident advisor, said, “I have 
to act normal.” That kind of drunk. 

Once inside the dorm, Jane ran into 
John’s roommate, who told her that John 
was having a little dance party in their 
room. Her interest piqued, she went into 
the room, and by the time John’s roommate 
caught up with her a few seconds later, John 
and Jane were embracing. The roommate 
promptly left John and Jane alone, and min- 
utes later, two of Jane’s friends who’d been 
with her earlier in the evening came in to 
check on her. One of them would later de- 
scribe the ensuing half hour as Jane “try- 
ing to kiss John and dance with him . . . and 
John trying to get [the 
two friends] to leave.” 
That friend also said 
that “Jane was grab- 
bing John andtryingto 
kiss him John was 


4| Braun Hall on 
Occidental's 
campus in Los 
Angeles, where 
both Jane and 
John lived in 
the fall of 2013. 
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‘somewhat’ responsive... but ‘also seemed pretty indifferent’ to 
Jane’s advances. [The friend] observed that John was ‘not at all go- 
ing for her ... it was not like he was grabbing her and pulling her onto 
the bed.’ ” Eventually, according to Jane’s other friend in the room, 
“John and Jane laid down together on John’s bed, with Jane on top 
of John . . . ‘getting really physical’ . . . [with Jane] ‘kind of riding on 
top of John. Her hips were moving. ... It looked like something sex- 
ual was going down.’ ” Her two friends convinced Jane it was time 
to go home, but not before she gave John her number. (The college 
would later commission an inquiry into the events of the night, with 
two independent investigators interviewing witnesses and sum- 
marizing their statements— and in some instances quoting them 
directly— in an official report. All observations attributed to wit- 
nesses in this story, as well as texts cited, are taken from that report.) 

The two friends got her back to her room, put her to bed, and 
left. It was 12:31 a.m., and she got a text. 

JOHN: The second that you’re away from them, comeback 
jane: Okay 

JOHN: Get the fuck back here. 
jane: They’re still with me o 

JOHN: Make them leave. Tell them yoy want to sleep. I’dc. [I don’t 

care.] Just get back here 

jane: Okay do you have a condom 

JOHN: Yes. 

jane: Good give me two minutes 
JOHN: Gome here. 
jane: Coming 
JOHN: Good girl. 

JOHN: Knock when you’re here 

Seemingly aware of what was coming next, Jane texted a 
friend “I’m wasted” and “I’mgoingtohave sex now,” and while 
she made her way down to John’s room, she vomited in a trash 
can in the hallway before making it to the men’s bathroom and, 
finally, John’s room. 

Later, John would say he remembers few specifics about the 
following hour, including the 12:39 a.m. text he sent to his room- 
mate instructing him to “stay the fuck out of our room.” He also 
put a piece of paper in the slot for the key card to the room, the 
millennial equivalent of the sock on the doorknob. Jane would say 
that she doesn’t remember much either, except for when she told 
John she’d just thrown up and needed a piece of gum; and when 
she asked him again if he had a condom; and when she performed 
oral sex on him; and when John told her that his roommate had 
just walked in on them having sex. (His roommate would later 
tell investigators that, based on what he was told to look out for 
during the sexual-assault-prevention training he received dur- 
ing orientation, what he saw when he walked in the room didn’t 
look like sexual assault.) Later, when John went down the hall 
to use the restroom, a neighbor from down the hall knocked on 
John’s door to check on Jane. According to the investigators’ re- 
port, “He asked if she was okay. Jane responded, ‘yeah.’ [He] said 
he asked, ‘Are you sure?’ Jane replied, ‘Yeah, I’m fine.’ [He] said 
he asked Jane Doe a third time if she was okay, and she answered 
that she was.” While the neighbor would also say that Jane an- 
swered “kind of unconvincingly” and she sounded “kind of sad,” 
he said he “took her word for it.” (Jane told investigators that she 
also remembers this exchange.) John returned from the restroom, 
and thirty minutes later Jane left his room. 

At 1:57 A.M., John texted his roommate, “Our room is free, go 
back any time,” and twenty minutes later Jane sent the follow- 
ing text message to two friends: 

:) 


John would later learn that he finished the night by talking 
to a female friend for a few minutes— about what he does not 
recall— and going to sleep. Jane, meanwhile, went back to her 
room, where, her roommate would later say, she “was not mak- 
ing sense, was slurring her words, could not unbutton her cloth- 
ing ” However, when Jane’s roommate went to take a show- 

er, Jane got out of bed and made her way to the common room in 
another dorm. Her roommate eventually found her in her paja- 
mas, “sitting on a couch on some guy’s lap,” as her roommate put 
it, and joking about Nascar. Her roommate got her out of there, 
stating later that Jane was incoherent. 

John and Jane would both wake up the next day extremely 
hungover and uncertain about what had happened. Later in the 
day, Jane would learn she was no longer a virgin. Three months 
later, John would find out he’d been expelled. 


BEFORE ROLLING STONE AND UVA, BEFORE JAMEIS WINSTON 

and Florida State, before a slightyoung womanbegan haulingamat- 
tress around Columbia University, there was Title IX, the landmark 
1972 statute establishing that no student in a federally financed 
education program can be discriminated against or deprived of 
equal access to educationbecause of his or her gender. For decades 
Title IX was known mostly for its impact on college sports, and 
though the law technically covered incidents of harass- 
ment and violence, sexual assaults on college campuses 
were generally matters left to the discretion of college 
administrators. “Most schools were not thinking of these 
cases as being about Title IX,” says Nancy Cantalupo, a 
professor at Georgetown Law and a vice-president at 
the National Association of Student Personnel Admin- 
istrators. “They were just thinking about them as being 
a part of their student disciplinary process.” 

That all began to change in 2011, when the Office for 
Civil Rights in the Department of Education, which is 
charged with enforcing Title IX compliance, sent out 
what it calls a “Dear Colleague” letter informing any 
college that receives federal funding— that would be al- 
most all of them— that it must treat sexual- assault claims 
as potential federal civil-rights violations or risk losing 
their funding. The decision effectively put colleges in the 
law-enforcement business, and it also provided a power- 
ful tool to a new generation of activists across the coun- 
try who were fed up with how administrators too often 
blamed or dismissed victims of sexual assault on campus. 

In the spring of 2013, two professors at Occidental, 

Caroline Heldman and Danielle Dirks, filed two com- 
plaints against the school, under Title IX and a related 
law, on behalf of the recently formed Oxy Sexual Assault 
Coalition (OSAC), alleging Occidental had mishandled 
investigations and underreported incidents of sexual as- 
sault for dozens of women. OSAC’s list of grievances is 
disturbing, including: “two of three respondents found 
responsible for multiple rapes have been invited back on 
campus, exposing a new crop of students to known pred- 
ators”; “administrators telling survivors after meeting 
their assailants, ‘he didn’t seem like the type of person 
who would do something like that’ or ‘he didn’t seem like 
a rapist’ ”; and a college administrator “telling a group 
of male athletes that most of the cases of alleged rape at 
Oxy are ‘girls gettingback at their ex-boyfriends.’ ” There 
were allegations that critics of the administration were 
being intimidated and that their e-mails were being se- 
cretly monitored, both charges that Occidental would 
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deny. Under intense pressure from both the OCR— which was in- 
vestigating the potential Title IX violations and could, theoretical- 
ly, withhold Occidental’s federal funding— and campus activists, 
the college president, Jonathan Veitch, promised to make amends 
and turn Occidental into a national leader in fighting sexual as- 
sault, in part by revising its policies on investigating such offens- 
es and expanding its definition of sexual assault 

John was only vaguely aware that all this was going on when 
he made his decision to attend Occidental. “I’d heard about it, 
but I had this kind of ‘it won’t affect me’ mentality,” he says, sit- 
ting in the shaded area outside a Starbucks in a sunny part of Cal- 
ifornia last November. “College has this built-up reputation as 
being the best years of your life. You’re gonna get a great educa- 
tion, you’re gonna meet amazing people, you have the social and 
moral liberty to indulge yourself It’s built up as that in our soci- 
ety, and it was definitely that way for me.” 

Fourteen months since that night, John has agreed to speak in 
detail for the first time about his experience at Occidental. With a 
pristine white zit just above his mouth and little evidence of ever 
having shaved, he’s a young nineteen, and in between bites of aba- 
gel and sips of some chai concoction, he spoke a little about his life 


before college: born and raised in California to religious parents; 
an A student who drank a little but not much in high school; a var- 
sity athlete in a prep-school sport; a highly social kid who, in the 
words of his father, never clungto his mother’s leg when entering 
a new room. He’d applied to Occidental in part because his grand- 
parents had met there as students and in part because he liked its 
international-relations program, and when he was accepted, he 
crossed his other options off the list. 

John— not his real name, as he prefers to remain anonymous— 
arrived on campus at the end of August and, like all incoming stu- 
dents, attended the mandatory orientation seminars. “Absolute- 
ly mandatory,” he says today. “And due to the fact that they’d just 
been hit with this major Title IX suit a couple months earlier, our 
orientation was absolutely dominated by sexual assault.” When 
the presentations turned to alcohol and its role in sexual assaults, 
John recalls, “the line is basically that you have to get consent. If 
someone’s incapacitated, if someone’s passed out, [they] can’t give 
consent. That was pretty clear.” Nothing about signs of potential 
incapacitation beyond obvious unconsciousness? None that he 
can recall, John says. “Even now it’s murky on where the line is 
between drunk and incapacitated.” (Occidental declined to clar- 


▼ The night after their drunken encounter, John and Jane sat outside Braun Hall and, according to John, talked for two hours about what 
had happened the night before— which both claimed they couldn't really remember. 




ify how its orientation distinguished between intoxication and 
incapacitation either during 2013 or after.) 

He knew Jane a little from around the dorm and from a class 
they had together. “I had seen her two or three times in class. I 
had one conversation with her. I really didn’t know her at all.” And 
then came his initiation night. “There were a variety of drinking 
games, like you had to drink a certain amount of alcohol in a cer- 
tain amount of time, then you had to do push-ups and run to an- 
other house. There were four challenges, and I made it through 
three because I was throwing up so much.” 

John says he remembers almost nothing from the following 
hours back at his dorm. “Nothing specific. I woke up and I was like, 
wow. Like, what?” He checked his text history and put the piec- 
es together, slightly mortified by what he was reading. (“When I 
look in the mirror, do I see that person [from the texts]? No. That 
was me extremely, extremely intoxicated.”) 

Jane— also not her real name— told investigators that she woke up 
on Sunday morning still a little drunk and saw a number of missed 
calls and “freaked out voice mails” from the friend to whom she 
wrote “Imgoingtohave sex now.” Reading through her text mes- 
sages, she began to suspect what had happened, but she wasn’t cer- 
tain until later in the day, around seven, when she met with John’s 
neighbor from down the hall— the “Are you okay?” one— who con- 
firmed what happened. (John’s roommate told investigators that 
he’d met with Jane earlier in the day, around 3:00 p.m., and told 
her that she’d had sex with John, though Jane never mentioned 
this meeting in her statements.) Around 11:00 p.m., she bumped 
into John and, according to the investigators’ report, “asked him 
bluntly, ‘Did we have sex last night?’ He told her that they did. But 
when she asked how he knew, he said he did not remember hav- 
ing sex with her. He said that he concluded they had sex, because 
he found her belt and earrings, he saw his text messages, and he 
found a used condom.” (Jane, through her attorney, declined to 
comment for this article and has never spoken publicly about that 
night or its aftermath. All statements and recollections attributed 
to her are from the investigators’ report.) 

After this initial encounter, John says, they met up again later that 
night and spoke for awhile outside their dorm. “We just sat outside 
Braun Hall and talked for like two hours. I was like, ‘Wow, we had 
sex last night and I don’t really know you,’ and she was like, ‘I don’t 
really know you.’ And we just talked it through. I mean, it’s awk- 
ward, but we had a pretty decent conversation and basically chalked 
it up to a drunken mistake. We left things very good right then. 

“That was Sunday night, and Monday, the next day, I was sit- 
ting in class and she wasn’t there,” he says. “And halfway through 
the period— there’s a whole bunch of open seats— she walked in. 
I was at the far side of the classroom. We made eye contact, she 
came over and sat next to me.” John’s roommate, who was also in 
the class, told investigators that it looked like the two were getting 
along normally. “I thought it was weird after I learned of the com- 
plaint,” he said. “Why sit next to him if he assaulted you?” 

Jane was late for class because, acting on advice from her room- 
mate, she’d gone to the campus health center to speak to a counsel- 
or about Saturday night. According to Jane’s statement to investi- 
gators, the counselor listened to her story and responded: “That 
sucks a lot.” Jane then met with the resident survivor advocate, 
who advised her to go get a rape kit performed at a local clinic. 
The advocate also told her that since she was seventeen, the doc- 
tor would have to alert the authorities. As Jane did not want to in- 
volve the police, she instead went to class and sat next to John be- 
cause, as an advisor would later report, she “didn’t want to make 
a big deal of it.” (The advisor also reported that she told her she 
“felt fine sitting next to him” and that he “genuinely seems like a 


good person”— which may have been plain statements of fact or, 
as some would later contend, evidence she was in denial, which is 
not uncommon among trauma and abuse victims.) After class, she 
approached her professor, Movindri Reddy, and over two conver- 
sations, told her ever 3 Thingthat had happened. Reddy suggested 
she speak to someone. 

Jane and John would text later that night: 

JOHN: What did you guys talk about? [referring to a group dorm 
meeting] 

jane: Making good decision. Which I found somewhat fitting. 

JOHN: Ahaha that is definitely fitting. I think I’m gonna take a long 

break from alcohol here . . . 

jane: I might join you on your stint of sobriety 

JOHN: Dooo itttt. I’m gonna be sober all week, I need to focus on 

school and get my head on straight. 

jane: Do you feel guilty? 

JOHN: Yes. I was blackout drunk but I still feel terrible about what 
happened. I’m so sorry that everything happened this way, I wish it 
was more special for you. 
jane: Okay 

JOHN: I don’t know. I’m not angry that stuff happened between us, 

I just wish we had known each other more. 

JOHN: I’m glad that we’re still talking :) 

JOHN: Sigh. I hope none of that came across the wrong way. I want 
you to know that I’m not a bad guy. 

jane: I think I’m still trying to think through everything. And I’m 
not doing a great job 

“I thought we were just kinda gonna have an awkward friend- 
ship moving forward,” John says. “Unbeknownst to me, she’d 
been talking to a lot of people. You know, counselors.” 


WHAT ABOUT 

THE POLICE? 


aw-enforcement 
agencies have a terri- 
ble reputation among 
victim advocates for their 
unwillingness and/or inabil- 
ity to build a case against 
alleged sexual assailants. 
Among the efforts to fix 
how police departments 
handle sexual-assault cas- 
es, few show as much 
promise as Carrie Hull's. A 
detective with the Ashland, 
Oregon, police department, 
Hull launched a program in 
2013 called You Have Op- 
tions, and she's seen sexual- 
assault reports to the police 
more than double (espe- 
cially among the students 
at nearby Southern Oregon 
University) in just a year. You 
Have Options takes the best 
parts of what many colleg- 
es offer students— support, 
guidance, and the ability to 
set the scope and pacing of 
the investigation (hence the 
Options)— and combines 
them with the rigors of a 
full-blown police investiga- 


tion. "It's a training issue for 
law enforcement," says Hull, 
who's currently in touch 
with fifty-three police de- 
partments across the coun- 
try on You Have Options 
training. "You have to give 
anybody who is interview- 
ing a victim of trauma, 
particularly sexual trauma, 
in-depth training on how to 
do a trauma-informed in- 
terview. . . .Then you have 
to actually get out of your 
chair and take that really 
good information that you 
often get from these inter- 
views and start corroborat- 
ing it." Background checks 
on suspects, forensic inter- 
views, wiring an accuser 
so she might surreptitious- 
ly record a confession from 
an assailant: "We're not 
doing anything that is not 
being done in any 
other caseload. We're just 
using it within a sexual-as- 
sault caseload.... That's 
the stuff the DA needs" to 
build a case. 
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One of those counselors was Danielle Dirks, the professor who’d 
helped file the Title IX complaint the previous spring and the some- 
one that Reddy suggested she speak to. According to Dirks’s state- 
ments to investigators, when Jane first told Dirks her story, Dirks 
called what happened to Jane “rape,” to which Jane replied, “Oh, 
I am not calling it rape yet.” According to Jane’s statements to in- 
vestigators, Dirks told her that John “fit the profile of other rapists 
on campus in that he had a high GPA in high school, was his class 
valedictorian, was on [a sports] team, and ‘from a good family.’” 
Dirks would also tell the investigators that Jane’s behavior matched 
“the dozens of other survivors [of sexual assault] I have met with 
on campus”; that Jane had been in “a strong state of denial” about 
the nature of the event; that John was “acting in the same way all 
these other young men [involved in sexual assaults] have acted by 
checking in on Jane after the incident, and seeking to manage her 
by being nice in a manner . . . described as ‘disingenuous.’ ” 

(Dirks did not respond to requests to be interviewed for this 
story, but she told the Web site Business Insider in May 2014 that 
“regarding my alleged statement on the ‘profile of a rapist’ at Occi- 
dental, the College’s investigative report misrepresents my state- 
ments and contains factual errors regarding my involvement in 
the case.” Whether Jane misrepresented to investigators what 
Dirks told her, or whether investigators made a mistake when 
recording Jane’s testimony, and whether it bothered the college 
that a key witness in its investigation, the person whose hand- 
written notes from meeting with the accuser were submitted as 
evidence, is now alleging factual errors and misrepresentations 
in the final report is unknown. Occidental declined to comment 
on Dirks’s claims or anything else regarding the details of the 
case, citing pending litigation. However, Dirks elaborated on her 
view of male college students in general to New York magazine 
in September: “Research, [Dirks] says, shows that only a small 
percentage of college guys truly don’t know where the line is— 
‘and, for them, if you tell them to get verbal consent, they don’t 
push so hard.’ She pauses. ‘But the rest of them— and I know it’s 
hard to think of our brothers, our sons, like this— are calculated 
predators. They seem like nice guys, but they’re not nice guys.’ ”) 
Over the following week— as she continued speaking with Dirks 
and, as she relayed to investigators, her roommate “pushed her 
to realize that she had been sexually assaulted”— Jane started to 
develop what she described as emotional problems. Nightmares. 
Problems focusing. Flashbacks to that night. According to the in- 
vestigators’ report: “Jane Doe stated that she decided to report 
what had happened when she realized how much it had affected 
her emotionally, while seeing no reaction from John. She noted 
that he attended his classes without difficulty, and she ‘saw that 
he wasn’t fazed by what had happened at all.’ ” 

Jane told investigators that since the incident with John, “navi- 
gating around corners with right angles ‘scare [d] the hell out of me 
[because] I don’t know what is around the corner.’ ” She also said 
that she heard John was “going on about how much he hates wom- 
en.” (John denies saying anything like this.) And she told investiga- 
tors, “It scares me that he still goes out and still goes to party. I don’t 
think anyone should have to go through what I have gone through.” 

About ten days after the event, Jane decided she would report 
the incident to both the campus and criminal authorities. (At Oc- 
cidental, like nearly all colleges, a student can choose both options, 
one option, or neither— there is typically no requirement that the 
accuser or the college alert the local police that a potential crime 
occurred— though in Jane’s case, because she was under the age of 
eighteen at the time of the incident. Occidental policy would have 
likely required administrators to contact the authorities whether 
she wanted them to or not.) Jane was ready to call it rape. 


"I WAS WALKING ON CAMPUS WITH SOME FRIENDS AT AROUND 

9:30,” John recalls of the night when his life as a normal Occi- 
dental student effectively ended. “I got a call on my cell phone 
from an unknown number and I picked it up. It was the Title IX 
director of the school, saying, ‘You need to get all your stuff and 
get out of the dorm. We’re gonna have officers take you some- 
where.’ She was being extremely legalistic, telling me that there’s 
a complaint against me but not really clarifying what it is. And I 
remember just being like, ‘Tell me what’s going on.’ And she was 
just like, ‘We really can’t.’ 

“I called my dad right away,” John says, “and I was like, ‘You 
should go outside. I have something to tell you.’ ” 

John’s father called a family friend, an attorney in Los Ange- 
les named Mark Hathaway, and after learning the extent of the 
allegations over the next few days, according to John, they start- 
ed “looking over the text- message evidence. It was like, logical- 
ly, there’s no way they could expel me.” 

Around the time Jane filed her complaint with Occidental, she 
went to the LAPD, where, accordingto her statement to investiga- 
tors, she was asked by a desk officer “if John forced her into his room, 
and when she said ‘No,’ the officer stated, ‘Well then, it’s not rape.’ ” 
Jane went home distressed. (According to a representative from the 
LAPD, this was a procedural error and not how accusations of sex- 
ual assault are t3q)ically handled. It is also a prime example of ex- 
actly what women fear they will encounter if they go to the police.) 

Despite the initial encounter, LAPD detectives visited Occi- 
dental several days later and told Jane that they would investi- 
gate the case. Six weeks later, after collecting evidence— including 
the text messages exchanged by John and Jane— and interview- 
ing witnesses (except for John, who, on the advice of his attor- 
ney, declined to be interviewed by the officers), they found in- 
sufficient evidence to charge John with a crime. According to the 
Charge Evaluation Worksheet completed on November 5, filled 
out and signed by the deputy district attorney, “witnesses were 
interviewed and agreed that the victim and suspect were both 
drunk, however, thatthey were both willing participants exercis- 
ing bad judgment. . . . Specifically, the facts show the victim was 

capable of resisting based on her actions More problematic 

is the inability to prove the suspect knew or reasonably should 
have known that she was prevented from resisting in that state. 
It would be reasonable for him to conclude based on their com- 
munications and her actions that, even though she was intoxi- 
cated, she could still exercise reasonable judgment. . . .” 

A little over a year later, the investigating officer (who asked 
that her name be withheld, explaining that she doesn’t want to 
appear in Web searches about this case and potentially dissuade 
victims from speaking to her) remembered the case clearly: “We 
had these really bad text messages that supported a consensu- 
al encounter,” she says. “Even though everything pointed to her 
being intoxicated, she still had enough frame of mind to send 
these text messages saying, ‘I’m on the way. I’m coming. I’m com- 
ing. Do you have a condom?’ So his state of mind is, she’s saying 
yes. . . . How was he supposed to know that she did not want to 
give consent? And if he’s intoxicated, then that kind of falls under 
the same category: Was he able to give consent? There’s a whole 
bunch of different factors that went into this. 

“Based on the evidence,” she adds, “I don’t think he commit- 
ted a crime.” 

WHEN HESTEPPEDUPTOAPODIUMATTHE WHITE HOUSE LAST 

September to launch “It’s On Us,” a campaign to combat sexu- 
al assault on college campuses. President Obama said, “An esti- 
mated one in five women has been sexually assaulted during her 
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college years.” That statistic— which quickly took 
hold in conversations around the issue— stems pri- 
marily from a 2007 study commissioned by the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice in which 19 percent of fe- 
male students reported experiencing a completed 
or attempted sexual assault during their four years 
in college, with sexual assault defined as ranging 
from forced vaginal sex to “forced kissing or fon- 
dling.” The findings were based on Web surveys of 
students at two unnamed public universities, and 
they more or less mirror the findings of a few oth- 
er studies over the past few decades. 

However, the lead author of the NIJ study, Chris- 
topher Krebs of RTI International, a research or- 
ganization in North Carolina, is the first to point 
out the limitations of his data. “We don’t think our 



data are nationally representative. We’ve never de- 
scribed them in that way or claimed that they are,” 
he says by phone from his office outside Raleigh. 

And since data on the prevalence of college sexu- 
al assault is widely considered soft (due especially 
to varying definitions of sexual assault as well as an 
estimated 90 percent nonreporting rate among vic- 
tims), it’s easier to understand the Obama admin- 
istration’s actions as less the urgent response to a growing crisis 
and more the logical extension of its long-held sympathies. “There 
really has not been an increase in incidents,” says Brett Sokolow, a 
lawyer and the founder of the National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion Risk Management, which consults with colleges and univer- 
sities on their sexual-assault policies. “The catalyst was a shift in 
priorities for a new administration coming into office.” 

“When I started here at the White House,” says Lynn Rosen- 
thal, who joined the Obama administration in its early days as the 
White House advisor on violence against women and left her po- 
sition in January, “the vice-president asked me to look at all the 
data about violence against women and girls, and he wanted to 
know what was different from fifteen years ago, when we passed 
the Violence Against Women Act.” (Then-senator Biden was in- 
strumental in the passage of the 1994 bill, which helped contrib- 
ute to a staggering 67 percent decrease in reported rates of do- 
mestic violence between 1993 and 2010.) “And when we looked 
at the data, the high rates of both dating violence and sexual-as- 
sault experience by women in the sixteen- to twenty-four-year- 
old age group just really stood out. The vice-president looked at 
this data and said, ‘This is where we need to be working. If we can 
make a difference here, we can make a difference.’” 

Concentrating on college campuses made sense for the admin- 
istration, as the women at risk were of college age and it was also 
where the administration had some direct control. “The feder- 
al government has no jurisdiction over rape,” explains Senator 
Claire McCaskill, a former sex-crimes prosecutor who is leading 
the charge on a bill to strengthen the process by which colleges 
measure and report incidents of sexual assault. “But it has juris- 
diction over campus sexual assault via Title IX.” 

The 2011 Dear Colleague letter “was the first time the adminis- 
tration called sexual violence specifically a civil-rights issue,” says 
C atherine Lhamon, the current assistant secretary for civil rights at 
the Department of Education. And in threateningto cut off fund- 
ing to a college or university that the OCR determined was unable 
or unwilling to enforce Title IX, the administration literally made 
a federal case of campus rape. College administrators were offi- 
cially on notice, and the stakes for noncompliance— loss of mon- 
ey to cover financial aid and scientific R&D, among other federal 


funds, as well as the very bad publicity that comes with being on 
the OCR’s hit list— couldn’t be higher. 

In addition to requiring every college to employ a dedicated 
Title IX coordinator to oversee compliance, the Dear Colleague 
letter recommended schools provide “holistic and comprehen- 
sive victim services” to accusers (counseling, etc.) and stipulated 
that colleges must apply a “preponderance of the evidence” stan- 
dard to its proceedings rather than the higher “clear and convinc- 
ing” standard or even the highest “beyond a reasonable doubt” 
standard used in criminal cases. (Although some experts esti- 
mate that 80 percent of colleges were already using the prepon- 
derance-of-the-evidence standard prior to 2011, it became the 
national standard thereafter.) The preponderance standard dic- 
tates that any judge or jury be only 50.1 percent sure that the ac- 
cused is responsible, and it typically applies to civil cases in which 
monetary damages (rather than jail time) are what’s at stake. 

While advocates of the shift to preponderance say it merely 
brought campus investigations in line with other Title IX inves- 
tigations and civil proceedings, it also considerably lowered the 
bar for achieving a finding of “responsible,” or guilty, against the 
accused. “It should not be harder for a victim to prove that she 
was assaulted than it is for the person she’s accusing to prove the 
assault didn’t occur,” explains Sokolow. “A preponderance [stan- 
dard] creates a level playing field, whereas with any higher stan- 
dard, it technically privileges men. It makes it harder for a victim 
to prove that a male assaulted her.” Besides, Sokolow says, “Col- 
leges aren’t really addressing rape. They’re addressing sexual vi- 
olence as a civil-rights violation and as a form of discrimination, 
and their definitions are much broader.” 

This shift helped spur reports to campus authorities— by near- 
ly 50 percent, with the number of sexual-assault reports on col- 
lege campuses across the country jumping from 3,177 in 2011 to 
4,721 in 2013. (At Occidental, it increased by more than 400 per- 
cent, from twelve incidents in 2011 to sixty-four in 2013.) However, 
there was no comparable shift in the number of reports to the po- 
lice. “It should surprise no one that students are choosing to go to 
colleges” before criminal authorities, says Joseph Cohn, the policy 
director with the Eoundation for Individual Rights in Education 
(FIRE), an advocacy group for free speech and due-process rights 
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on campus. “Complainants are being told by well-in- 
tentioned victims’ advocates that law enforcement 
doesn’t really have an interest in doing this for you, and 
you’ll be put under intense scrutiny and they’ll cross- 
examine you and they won’t believe you. On campus, 
there’s a lower standard of evidence, and you’ll get a 
much easier outcome with much less scrutiny.” In a 
Senate roundtable on sexual assault last year, Alexan- 
dra Brodsky, a prominent sexual-assault activist and 
herself a sexual-assault survivor, confirmed as much: 
“When I reported violence to my school, five, six years 
ago now, I was explicitly told not to go to the police— 
that it wouldn’t be worth it and would be emotionally 
draining. ... I know I would never have come forward 
if I had been forced into that option.” 

In the case of John and Jane, how the LAPD and the 
district attorney’s office interpreted and acted on the 
evidence would have no bearingon the campus inves- 
tigation. Occidental, using its own standard of proof 
and its own policies and definitions, was in charge. 

"I WENT INTO MONK MODE," JOHN SAYS OF THE DAYS AND 

weeks following Jane’s formal complaint. “Like: I’m just not 
gonna feel things, which is easier said than 
done. . . . Like, I’m nineteen. I just left home. My 
mom’s poring over details of me having sexual 
intercourse with a girl. I felt like I was a kid that 
got completely thrown around by a bunch of 
people with high-powered doctorate degrees 
and a lot of institutional power.” 

John was being investigated for two poten- 
tial violations of the school’s student conduct 
code— sexual assault, and nonconsensual sexual 
contact. (The former is defined by Occidental as 
“having or attemptingto have sexual intercourse 
with another individual: by force or threat of 
force; without effective consent; or where that 
individual is incapacitated”; the latter is abroad- 
er definition and encompasses inappropriate 
touching, kissing, and the like.) He also received 
a “stay away” letter from the school’s dean of 
students’ office, directing him to avoid contact 
with Jane. “On a small campus of two thousand 
people,” he says, “everyone knew. I would get 
death stares daily.” Jane, according to her at- 
torneys and investigators, continued to struggle 
with anxiety and fear, with Dirks reporting Jane 
telling her that “at one point, [she] sat unable to 
move for twenty minutes on abench on campus.” 

The college hired an outside agency. Public 
Interest Investigations, to oversee its inquiry, 
with two independent investigators interview- 
ing ten witnesses, including Jane. John declined 
to speak with them, although he and Jane both 
agreed to turn over their texts. At Occidental, 
as at many colleges, neither the accused nor the 
accuser is permitted to have an attorney pres- 
ent during questioning, which campus author- 
ities believe is the best way to keep bickering 
and blowhards out of what’s supposed to be a 


private, speedy deliberation. However, any testimony given to 
the private investigators can be considered fair game in criminal 
investigations, and because of the LAPD inquiry, John’s attorney 
advised him to decline to be interviewed by campus investigators. 

John and Jane were each able to choose an advisor to help guide 
them through the process, and Jane’s was Movindri Reddy, the pro- 
fessor who had first put her in touch with Danielle Dirks. John, 
however, had a more difficult time trying to find someone. “I’m at 
a new place, and I don’t know any of the staff. My lawyer pulled up 
a list of people with Title IX training, because they were the on- 
ly ones who could serve as advisors. I just kind of went down the 
list. Most of the people I asked said no.” (Five Occidental staffers 
declined to be his advisor.) “Eventually I found a nice lady who 
worked in dining services to sit with me. She’d previously served on 
a panel, and she said my chances of winning were extremely good.” 

According to college policy, “Formal resolution of a com- 
plaint . . . will occur through the use of a Conduct Conference”— 
which is recommended for uncontested accusations— “or a Hear- 
ing Panel . . . which t3q)ically consists of three members drawn from 
a pool of trained faculty and campus administrators.” However, 
Occidental determined that John would not face a hearing pan- 
el but rather a single external adjudicator, Marilou Mirkovich, a 
local lawyer specializing in employment law. (Occidental’s policy 
permits it to appoint an external adjudicator at 
its sole discretion. It declined to explain its de- 
cision, either to John’s attorney or to Esquire.) 

To Mirkovich, the hearing needed to resolve 
four issues: Did John and Jane have sex? Did 
Jane, at the time of the incident, appear to give 
consent? Was Jane too drunk— and in fact inca- 
pacitated— to provide consent? And did John 
know, or should he have known, that she was 
incapacitated? John and Jane were allowed 
to make opening statements. Witnesses were 
called and questioned. And John, who’d entered 
the proceedings confident of his chances, says he 
grew uncomfortable as the hearingunfolded. “I 
was in a room full of women, and there’s a crying 
girl with a lengthy speech about how I sexually 
assaulted her, and she broke down in tears,” he 
says. “And looking around, I saw the look on all 
these women’s faces, and they’re relating. My 
adjudicator, hired by the school, I saw the look 
on her face and I’m like. That’s not good.” (Oc- 
cidental has no policy about the optimal male- 
female balance of such proceedings, meaning, 
in theory, Jane could just as easily have been 
placed in a room full of men.) 

Over the course of the six-and-a-half-hour 
proceeding, it was quickly determined that, yes, 
John and Jane had sex, and, yes, at the time, via 
text messaging, it was reasonable to conclude 
that Jane was giving consent. But was Jane too 
drunk to give consent— was she, in fact, incapac- 
itated? And should John have known that Jane 
was so drunk that her consent was questionable, 
despite the fact that he himself was just as drunk? 

To John, those questions began and ended 
with what he gleaned from the sexual-assault 
orientation: You’re incapacitated and unable to 



O ver the past year, 

California has enact- 
ed, and New York's 
governor has proposed, 
affirmative consent laws for 
colleges that receive state 
funding, and these so- 
called "yes means yes" 
statutes require unambigu- 
ous verbal agreement 
between two students be- 
fore any sexual activity as 
well as between various 
levels of sexual activity. 
Setting aside how realis- 
tic such requirements are, 
these laws do little to obvi- 
ate the he-said-she-said na- 
ture of most sexual-assault 
cases, and they also do 
nothing to clarify the "How 
many beers is too many?" 
guessing game, as Rebecca 
O'Connor of RAINN recent- 
ly put it, that clouds wheth- 
er someone is able to offer 
meaningful consent. Even 
going so far as to dictate 
that any alcohol consump- 
tion is enough to nullify 
consent would at least clear 
up the confusion that affir- 
mative consent measures 
have left in place. Drastic, 
maybe, but impossible to 
misunderstand. 
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give consent when you’re passed out and you physically can’t speak 
or indicate yes or no. To Scott Berkowitz, the president of the Rape, 
Abuse & Incest National Network (RAINN), incapacitation is about 
“being physically unable to resist or unable to speak. Generally it’s 
understood to mean that drugs or alcohol have had such an effect 
on [a victim] that they’re not in a position to express consent.” To 
the state of California, incapacitation means “incapable of resist- 
ing because the victim. . .was unconscious or asleep [or] was not 
aware, knowing, perceiving, or cognizant that the act occurred.” 

None of these definitions mattered. The only definition that 
mattered to Mirkovich was Occidental’s: 

“Incapacitation is a state where an individual cannot make an 
informed and rational decision to engage in sexual activity be- 
cause s/he lacks conscious knowledge of the nature of the act 
(e.g., to understand the who, what, when, why, or how of the 
sexual interaction) and/or is physically helpless. An individu- 
al is incapacitated, and therefore unable to give consent, if s/he 
is asleep, unconscious, or otherwise unaware that sexual activi- 
ty is occurring. . . . Evaluating incapacitation requires an assess- 
ment of how the consumption of alcohol and/or drugs impact an 
individual’s decision-making ability; awareness of consequenc- 
es; ability to make informed judgments; or capacity to appreci- 
ate the nature and quality of the act.” 

Mirkovich concluded that Jane’s “successfully navigating] 
herself, under her own power to [John’s] room . . . [indicates that 
she] had an awareness of where she was and that her motor skills 
were sufficiently intact.” However, Mirkovich also concluded 
that because multiple witnesses describe her as “slurring her 
speech, stumbling, and not making sense . . . [Jane’s] decision- 
making ability was significantly impaired. . . . [She] was not aware 
of the consequences of her action and she did not have the capac- 
ity to appreciate the nature and quality of the act. Accordingly, 
[Mirkovich] finds [Jane] was incapacitated.” 

Did John know she was incapacitated? Mirkovich decided that 
even though John “was more intoxicated than he had ever been,” 
and that “this level of intoxication so impaired [John’s] ability to 
assess [Jane’s] incapacitation that he did not have actual knowl- 
edge of [her] incapacitation,” his state of mind had no bearing. 
Occidental policy dictated that “being intoxicated or impaired by 
drugs or alcohol is never an excuse for sexual harassment, sexu- 
al violence . . . and does not diminish one’s responsibility to obtain 
consent.” If a sober person would have known that Jane was too 
drunk to know what she was doing, Mirkovich reasoned, then 
John should’ve known that, too. (At press time. Occidental had 
refused to release a transcript of the hearing, so all of Mirkovich’s 
findings come from her final report to the college. Mirkovich de- 
clined to speak with Esquire.) 

Mirkovich declared John responsible for both violations. Oc- 
cidental, like many colleges, had a variety of options for punish- 


ments, ranging from community service and censure to expul- 
sion. (In 2010, the Center for Public Integrity found that a mere 
10 to 25 percent of students found responsible for some degree 
of sexual assault were expelled. Occidental, for its part, once as- 
signed a book report to a student found responsible for sexual 
assault.) However, John was given the most severe punishment: 
“permanent separation from the college.” 

“I was in shock,” John says now. “I went from There’s no way 
I could lose to Wow, okay. I’m going to be living with my family 
again.” Under Occidental’s system, both students can appeal the 
decision on the grounds of procedural errors or the existence of 
new evidence. In his appeal, John cited, among other factors, 
the all-female makeup of the deliberations and Danielle Dirks’s 
potentially prejudicial statements in the investigators’ report 
(which Dirks herself now disputes), but the college found none 
of his objections qualified. 

It was the middle of December, with winter break looming, and 
John had to act quickly if he was going to transfer to another school 
before the next semester began. He contacted a small college in 
the Midwest he’d previously considered attending, and the college 
agreed to take him, unaware of what had happened at Occidental. 
It was not a world-class institution, but it would allow him to con- 
tinue his education while his lawyer plotted his next move. He ar- 
rived on the first day in January, just a few weeks after his expul- 
sion from Occidental, and immediately, he says,“I get called into 
the dean’s office. They said, ‘We got an anonymous call. Have you 
been expelled from Occidental for sexual assault?’ I was like, ‘How 
do you know this?’ And they were like, ‘We can’t say. An anonymous 
phone call.’ They rescinded their acceptance, and I flew back home 
the next day.”(Officials at the college would only confirm that John 
had been accepted and that his acceptance had been rescinded.) 

John had nowhere to go. 

AND SO HE SUED, MOSTLY, HE SAYS, BECAUSE OCCIDENTAL 

left him no choice. “After learning that I would have trouble at- 
tending another institution, I had to press charges. I have to get 
an education.” In February 2014, he filed suit with the L. A. Supe- 
rior C ourt to ask for a Writ of Mandate, which would overturn the 
college’s decision and clear John’s record on the grounds he didn’t 
receive a fair hearing. 

Upon filing his petition, John also asked the court to stay the 
school’s decision so he could apply to other schools without a 
mark on his transcript that may or may not be final. 

To make his case, John submitted the college’s investigation 
and hearing reports as evidence, which made all of the internal 
documents, texts, e-mails, and deliberations part of the public 
record. (Occidental says that John or his lawyer had no right to 
remove these documents from the college’s secure server or to 
make them public. Occidental requested the court seal all the files. 



A From left, attorney Gloria Allred at a press conference in April 2013 with Occidental students who complained that the college 
violated federal standards for dealing with their claims of rape or sexual assault; Occidental students on sexual-assault-awareness night, 
the day after students and alumni filed their Title IX complaint; President Obama signing a memo establishing the White House Task 
Force to Protect Students from Sexual Assault, in January 2014. 
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and the court declined to do so.) The names of 
Jane and John are redacted, though none of 
the witnesses are so fortunate. After the doc- 
uments became public, one of the female wit- 
nesses described to the Huffington Post that 
she received hate mail along the lines of: “What 
kind of a radical fucking man hating dyke are 
you?” and “Please, slice your goddamn wrists, 
nail your pussy shut and go wait tables before 
you harm someone else. It’s bitches and whores 
like you who give women a bad name.” (Nei- 
ther Jane’s friends nor any of the other witness- 
es we contacted responded to our requests for 
comment on this story. We have withheld their 
names for obvious reasons.) 

Using these documents as evidence, John’s 
attorney, Mark Hathaway, set about attacking 
the external adjudicator’s decision: “It would be 
difficult to imagine a better documented case of 
consensual sex than this case, where the female 
student initiates the sexual contact, asks for a 
condom in writing, tells a friend she is going 
to have sex in writing, asks for a condom again 
when she gets to the room, tells friends she is 
‘fine’ when she is having sex, willingly performs 
consensual oral sex, is interrupted by a room- 
mate while having sexual intercourse and con- 
tinues having intercourse, and then texts smiley 
faces to friends right after having sexual inter- 
course.” All of this, Hathaway argued, demon- 
strated that Jane “had ‘conscious knowledge of 
the nature of the act (e.g., to understand the who, 
what, when, where, why or how of the sexual 
interaction).’” Occidental, meanwhile, defended its procedures 
and policies as legal and fair, particularly given its prerogatives as 
a private university. 

In deciding whether to issue the stay. Judge James Chalfant 
told John’s attorney and the lawyer representing Occidental that 

“[John’s] got a pretty strong position I would think an eigh- 

teen-year-old boy who gets these texts would think she’s fully ca- 
pable of consenting.” The court is expected to issue its final deci- 
sion in May, but Chalfant granted John’s request for a stay: “Why 
wouldn’t it be in the public interest to stay this scarlet letter that’s 
being attached to his transcript until such a time as there is a fi- 
nal decision on the merits?” 

A few weeks after filing with the Superior Court, in an apparent 
effort to show Occidental’s inconsistent application of its own sex- 
ual-assault policies, John filed a sexual-assault complaint against 
Jane Doe with Occidental. He claimed she did not obtain his con- 
sent prior to performing oral sex on him— as he doesn’t even re- 
call this happening, and nobody ever asked Jane whether she re- 
ceived consent from John, he believes it should be subject to the 
same scrutiny under which he was investigated. (Sexual inter- 
course, as it’s defined in the Occidental policy, includes oral sex, 
and there is no statute of limitations on when an accuser can file 
a claim.) However, because he would not meet with the universi- 
ty’s investigator without his attorney present— just as he wouldn’t 
meet with the investigator during the earlier investigation without 
his attorney present— the school declined to hear his complaint, 
citing his “inconsistent assertions, the timing of [his] complaint, 
and [his] failure to cooperate in the initial assessment process.” 

With Occidental refusingto investigate John’s accusation of sex- 
ual assault, John’s lawyer then filed a Title IX complaint against 


Occidental with the Office for Civil Rights in 
mid- October. The OCR, which receives ma- 
ny complaints but only commits full investiga- 
tions to a fraction of them, has yet to determine 
whether it will look into John’s case. 

"THE CURRENT SYSTEM IS, ON THE WHOLE, 

poor and improving,” says Sokolow, the risk- 
management consultant, which turns out to be 
the nicest thing anybody has to say about how 
colleges are handling sexual- assault allegations. 
(The new documentary The Hunting Ground 
captures the appalling and unethical ways that 
many colleges continue to treat women who re- 
port sexual assaults.) “The Department of Ed- 
ucation has created a square-peg/round-hole 
phenomenon by asking colleges to take on a 
function that is simply not innate, or intuitive, 
for those who work on college campuses. And 
I think what’s happening on a lot of campuses 
is they’re feeling the pressure of OCR to push 
things forward that really should not be.” 

“These investigations are hard to do even for 
trained law-enforcement professionals,” says 
Berkowitz of RAINN. “So many schools turn 
them over to people with minimal training, and 
the process is just set up in such a way that it’s 
really hard to investigate the truth of the crimes. 
And colleges just are not very good at it.” 

“Imagine a student is murdered on a college 
campus,” says David Lisak, a psychologist who 
has studied sexual assault— including cases at 
colleges and in the military— for more than two 
decades. “Nobody thinks that colleges should investigate and ad- 
judicate the case. Well, rape is really not that much less serious. 
Rape is a very serious, violent crime ... so do I think that univer- 
sities are equipped right now to do a proper investigation? No.” 

Under the current guidelines recommended by the Office 
for Civil Rights, schools have considerable leeway in how they 
structure their investigation and adjudication processes. Some 
rely on multiperson hearing panels and some rely on what’s 
called the single-investigator model; some colleges have more 
expansive definitions of assault than others. And some provide 
more protections to the accused than others, an issue that has 
gained prominence as increasing numbers of accused students 
file lawsuits against their former colleges for unfair hearings. 

Last October, twenty-eight professors at Harvard Law School 
wrote an op-ed in TheBoston Globe detailing their objections to 
Harvard’s recently enacted sexual-assault policies, which they 
believe “lack the most basic elements of fairness and due process, 
are overwhelmingly stacked against the accused, and . . . [jetti- 
son] balance and fairness in the rush to appease certain feder- 
al administrative officials.” (Harvard’s policies align with both 
the guidelines issued by the OCR and Occidental’s policies.) One 
of the signers, Nancy Gertner, writing recently in The American 
Prospect and describing herself as “an unrepentant feminist,” ar- 
gued that “just because the legal system has moved away from 
the view that all rape accusations are contrived does not mean it 
must move to the view that none are.” 

Janet Halley, another cosigner and a prominent feminist legal 
scholar, explained the larger issue this way: “Thing number one: 
We want to have workplaces and educational settings where sexu- 
al abuse is absent,” she says by phone from [continued on page 124] 


WHAT ABOUT 

ALCOHOL? 


T here are growing 

efforts, and countless 
creative ideas, to try 
to minimize alcohol's role on 
college campuses and the 
part it plays in sexual mis- 
conduct. While there is only 
one known cause of rape- 
rapists— it is impossible to 
overstate the role that drink- 
ing to excess plays in put- 
ting everybody involved in 
potentially dangerous situ- 
ations. Limit beer at sanc- 
tioned parties to cans, as 
UVA decided in the fallout 
from the Rolling Stone scan- 
dal. Ban hard liquor, per 
Dartmouth. Lower the drink- 
ing age so staff or security 
personnel could supervise 
parties. Open up sorority 
houses to take away fraterni- 
ties' home-field advantage. 
Encourage marijuana use. 

"I would never have [gone 
back to John's room] if I had 
been sober," Jane told inves- 
tigators, and John says alco- 
hol basically annihilated his 
better judgment. It's hard to 
say they're wrong. 
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ON OUR 

CURRENT 

DIFFICULTIES 


NINE WRITERS ON WHAT IT'S LIKE TO BE 
A MAN OR WOMAN IN AMERICA 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANDY FRIEDMAN 


ALL THESE ANGRY WOMEN 


BY MEGAN CARPENTIER 


GROWING UP IN THE 1990s, it was clear that the world was a hos- 
tile place for women. My mom had to leave her job after a boss 
told her that women had to choose between having a career and 
having a family. On the soap opera she started watching during 
what used to be work hours, a man raped a woman and then mar- 
ried her. The soap opera got interrupted for the Clarence Thom- 
as hearings, where Anita Hill testified that Thomas had harassed 
her and made her feel threatened, and then-senator 
Joe Biden presided over Thomas’s confirmation to the 
Supreme Court, because it couldn’t have been as bad 
as she said, right? 

So when, in graduate school, a professor looked at 
my chest and said he was reluctant to let me take his 
class because I looked like a “C student,” I didn’t get 
angry or even yell; I just walked away and cried on 
my own time. 

Some men say that things aren’t that bad for women 
anymore. They point to Hillary Clinton and the twen- 
ty women in the U. S. Senate; to Sheryl Sandberg and 
Marissa Mayer; to their one-off female bosses and the 
girls that did better than them in school and who now 
have the social power to (God forbid!) refuse to date 
or sleep with them. 

I am not sure whether to laugh or scream. Because the fact that 
things are better doesn’t mean the scales have tipped in our favor. 

Accordingto the White House Council of Economic Advisors, 
women are 21 percent more likely to finish college and 48 per- 
cent more likely to finish graduate school, but within five years 
of graduation, they start to earn less than their male peers. While 
census data shows women now make up 40 percent of the na- 


tion’s household breadwinners, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that women are almost twice as likely as men to be on 
the hook for housework and childcare. And even with gender- 
neutral parental-leave policies, the Supreme Court had to weigh 
in on whether employers had the right to choose whether to let 
pregnant women sit down or just fire them because it was incon- 
venient to provide a chair. 

So who wouldn’t be mad? Who wouldn’t want to car- 
ry a mattress around campus just to say, “I am here, 
and this happened, and I’m not going to pretend it 
didn’t”? Who wouldn’t want to claim to be a misan- 
drist and declare that it’s time to #BarLAllMen on Twit- 
ter? Who wouldn’t want to march and yell at an anti- 
rape or pro-choice rally? We told young women, over 
and over, that the world was their oyster and forgot 
to mention that most oysters are scum-sucking bot- 
tom feeders that don’t hatch pearls. 

The question shouldn’t be why women are mad but 
why it’s so scary to everyone. Angry women on Twitter 
and Tumblr or women’s Web sites are hardly an army of 
Clytemnestras and Medeas, murderesses and emascu- 
latrixes walking around in leather pants with switch- 
blades and rage in their eyes. At their most empowered, they’re 
not even as righteously violent as Lisbeth Salander. They’re just 
speaking up, just as they would if they were men, because they 
understand that they can. 

Besides which, if you think hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned, you haven’t seen one who just found out she earns 
$30,000 a year less than the male counterpart who stares at her 
tits in meetings. 
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HOW TO RAISE A 



CRAZY BITCH 


BYT COOPER 


I RECENTLY CAUGHT a few scenes of the Lance 
Armstrong documentary Stop at Nothing 
and was reminded of the cyclist's language 
about Betsy Andreu's 2005 testimony that 
she and her then-fiance were present in a 
hospital room when Armstrong informed 
cancer doctors that he was using a shit- 
ton of performance-enhancing drugs. Arm- 
strong's retort? Come on, man. She's a "cra- 
zy bitch." 

That sure sounded familiar. How many 
guys have I heard write off entire relation- 
ships— child-producing marriages even— 
with the evocation of those same words: 
crazy bitch. Shit, I've probably uttered 
some version of it myself at some point, 
friends' heads nodding in immediate rec- 
ognition across the table, the rejoinder still 
the perennial go-to when a woman misbe- 
haves. Or speaks an unwelcome truth, says 
no to an advance. Or when she simply ex- 
pects her work, contributions, and opin- 
ions to be valued equally to those of her 
male counterparts. 

You didn't see Armstrong mounting the 
"crazy bitch" defense to counter Andreu's 
finace, Frankie, and the few other males 
who reported similar information at the 
time. And the thing about Armstrong's ap- 
proach is it worked; those two little words 
reduced his target to nothingness— a pest, 
unstable, powerless— and staved off his in- 
evitable, spectacular ruin for several more 
years to come. That's the gift of "crazy 
bitch," and it keeps on giving. 

Some people argue we're amidst a fresh 
stage of the gender wars, that women are 
"catching up." Those people would be 
wrong. It's not war when one side com- 
prises every branch of the U.S. military and 
the other is Andorra. Or when one party ar- 
rives on merchant ships full of muskets and 
smallpox blankets and the other is just chill- 
ing in an unspoiled natural environment, 
minding its own business, and maybe hunt- 
ing and skinning a deer every week or so. 
That's not war. That's domination. And it has 
always been that way— especially where 
gender is concerned. Masculinity is reward- 
ed more, elevated more; even masculini- 
ty in females is generally more acceptable 
(not to mention less punishable) than fem- 
ininity in males. Ever since one set of hu- 


man bodies produced more testosterone 
than the other set of human bodies, the 
one with the most testosterone has pretty 
much always come out on top. See: All of 
world history. See also: Le Tour de France. 

And I should know. I've been a member 
of both clubs: female for the first twenty- 
something years of my life, and male ever 
since. Yes, I've looked at clouds from both 
sides now, and while you might think that 
particular trajectory would make me the 
Switzerland of the purported gender wars, 
it actually doesn't. 

Sometimes my wife deems me "sex- 
ist" after I've just spouted something I'd 
assumed benign, or points out occasions 
when I unwittingly reap the benefits of 
male privilege. Before I was a man, some- 
body I love and respect suggesting I'm be- 
ing "sexist" would've horrified me, sending 
me down a path of soul-searching and self- 
flagellation. Now, as with mostthingsthat 
used to get a rise out of me, I just brush it 
off and move on to the next thing. What- 
ever. Not my problem. 

Granted, the notion of Before/After is 
somewhat simplistic; I never really felt like a 
"woman" per se, but I was certainly viewed 
as female for much of my life. Thus: Before, 
when I walked alone down an empty street 
at night, I crossed to the other sidewalk 
when a man or group of men approached. 
Now I'm the guy I notice women crossing 
the street to avoid. 

One time, before, as I restocked the 
ranch-salad-dressing vat in the walk-in 
cooler of the brunch joint I waited tables 
at in high school, a busboy followed me in, 
slammed the heavy door behind us, and 
mashed his fat slug of a tongue into the 
corner of my lips. I elbowed him and made 
a dash for the exit, but not before he spat 
'Terra /oca" into the back of my neck. 

Now, after, I feel safer in the world. Be- 
cause I am safer. And not because of a con- 
scious choice on my part to behave dif- 
ferently. It just sort of happened. Since 
transitioning to male, I haven't really 
changed that much as a person— although 
the way the world treats me certainly has. 

I don't get called a crazy bitch anymore— 
in any language. Now I'm just a "dick." And 
I can say without hesitation: Dick is better. 


DAUGHTER 

BY BENJAMIN PERCY 

WE'RENOTTHATFARAWAYfrom clubs and 
caves, the rule of tooth and claw. Men were 
meant to kill and to screw. That was our pur- 
pose. Think about how many millennia it 
takes other organisms to evolve, fins to feet, 
gills to lungs. Slowly, through societal, legal, 
parental programming, men will change. 

But in a very real way, we're still wolves rang- 
ing the woods. 

Samurai were trained to imagine every 
horrible situation that might arise in battle. 
The sun at such an angle that it blinded them. 
Rain needling the ground and making their 
footing uncertain. A poisoned blade. A knot- 
ted muscle. A broken leg. An ambush. That 
way, when the worst did happen, they were 
ready, prepared for the worst-case scenario. 

As horrible as this may sound, I don't 
know what else to do except make my 
daughter a samurai, a proposition that is as 
corny as it is scary. Ready herself, armor her- 
self, hope to God she meets up with anally 
and not an enemy. 



TOO MUCH 
DICK 

BY JESSIE KISSINGER 


I GOT INTO A CAB ONCE coming home from 
the Jane Hotel in New York at three in the 
morning. The night involved dancing on 
couches and pilfering drinks from other 
people’s bottle service. 

The driver decided to comment, “Single 
girl in the city. It must be fun.” 

“It’s all right.” 

“Like Sex and the City.” 

I could feel that the conversation was 
about to take a turn. 

“I bet you’re just looking for a foot-long 
dick and a tongue.” 

It was the strangest thing. He had man- 
aged to both sexualize me and objectify all 
men. He was titillated by my imagined de- 
sire, and it was such an errant projection— 
that a cartoonishly large penis was more 
important than the man who came with 
it. In that moment, I suddenly understood 
an experience that I’d felt in my own body: 
Our cultural fixation on parts is a form of 
disembodiment. 

But I didn’t share this small epiphany 
with the driver. Rather, I made an ana- 
tomical correction: “That sounds like too 
much dick.” 
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WHY WOMEE SHOULD TELL 


RAPE 

JOKES 

BYJULIEANNESMOLINSKI 

A COMIC FRIEND of mine asked me if she 
could run a line by me; “Bill Cosby is al- 
lowed to joke about rape. After all, he’s 
been through it.” 

“It’s funny,” I concluded. 

She shrugged: not funny enough. 

That’s the thing with rape jokes: 
They’ve got to be really good, even if— 
like my friend— you’re a survivor of 
sexual assault. We make light of these 
kinds of things to defuse their horror, 
but there is an upshot: It sucks to talk 
this much about rape, but, wow, how 
great is it that we’re talking about rape? 

There used to be just one narra- 
tive for survivors— that they’ll strug- 
gle with healthy sexual relationships, 
fear or hate men, and generally live the 
blemished half-lives of broken, inter- 
nally ransacked people. And those are 
just the ones we believe! 

But as more people talk openly— 
even joke— about sexual assaults, the 
fewer people there will be who keep 
quiet for fear that sexual assaults will 
permanently define them. And as that 
massive, diverse population of wom- 
en speak up, it will become harder and 
harder to give simple descriptions of 
us to casting directors at police proce- 
dural shows. 

And that’s, well, you know. Sad? 
Terrible? The kind of depressing that 
makes you want to live in the side of a 
mountain with nobody but a trained fal- 
con for companionship? 

Yes, all of those things. I’d never want 
or expect us to treat rape with apathy, 
but joking is talking, which is emi- 
nently preferable to the long-standing 
alternative. 

Time was if you made a taboo joke 
that went over like a lead balloon, you’d 
cover your ass with the equally musty 
“Too soon?” 

If you’re asking about rape, the an- 
swer is, first off, you still gotta be fun- 
ny and, preferably, humane and female. 
But no, not too soon. 

So a blond, a rabbi, and a rapist are 
playing golf... 



MY WIFE IS THE 

BREADWINNER 


BYMIKEHARVKEY 


ACOUPLE YEARS BACKJQUITMY JOB. When I first got this job, my 
father relaxed. After years of drifting, the boy he’d raised had fi- 
nally accepted that, like most men, he needed a career so he could 
support his family He was proud. And now I was leaving this job 
because I wanted to write fitll time and my wife had found a new 
job that could support us both. I was quitting, and we were mov- 
ing, so she could become the breadwinner. I couldn’t tell my fa- 
ther this; I still haven’t. 

On my worst days, I wish to God we’d stayed. I miss getting off 
that elevator every morning and walking to the desk with a ready- 
made sense of purpose. When I’m stuck in the house while my 
wife is away at work, I often feel isolated and lost. Talking to my 
friends doesn’t help. One urges me to abandon this path before it’s 
too late. “Get a job!” she yelled the last time we met, before actual- 
ly using the word: emasculated, v^nother, an actor and full-time 
dad, made the same bargain with his wife that I made with mine. 
On his worst days, he regrets it too, and we wallow in each other’s 
misery. He tells me that when a handyman comes to the house, he 
fiees, humiliated. Can’t provide for his family, can’t unclog a lousy 
sink. We both wonder. What kind of men are we? When I ten- 
dered my resignation, I had no idea what I was really giving up. 

So I lie to my father about my life. The son he sees is a carefully 
constructed fiction, a character more like him than me. I tell my- 
self that I lie because I don’t want him to worry. I’m fine! My 
choices have been sound! I’m an author, dammit. And a black belt, 
with knockouts. I too am a man, surely. But still I lie to my father, 
because I don’t want to see myself the way he would see me if I 
told him the truth. Maybe I wouldn’t feel this way if I hadn’t been 
trained so damn well, by my father, yes, but also by TV, by men’s 
magazines, by society, and by growing up in rural America near 
the end of the last century, surrounded by hunters, gatherers, me- 
chanics, carpenters, fishermen, factory men, and farmers whose 
womenfolk stayed indoors. 

I ran away from all that the first chance I got, but I see now that 
it has come after me, like a bounty hunter I know I’ll never shake. 
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ME AND THEM 

BY GEOFF DYER 

DOCUMENTARIES SOMETIMES show snippets 
of the social life of memhers of the Tali- 
ban. Seeing these dudes with their hipster 
heards all sitting there, chewing the lamh 
fat, and prefacing every remark, however 
hanal, with “God willing,” watching the 
women come and go— not talking about 
Michelangelo but discreetly bringing more 
scoff and then disappearing— I ask myself 
a question that quickly becomes sever- 
al questions. What is wrong with these 
blokes? And how did the idea that doing 
everything without women that can be 
done without them— if you want to have 
sex with them or hit them, their presence 
is necessarily required— ever take hold? 
More to the point, how is it sustainable? 
Wouldn’t at least one of these cats have 
an inkling that life might be more fun if 
women were around in some capacity oth- 
er than as cooks and servants? 

But then I think back to my own adoles- 
cence and early adulthood and am struck 
by certain similarities. I was born in 1958 
and went to a single-sex madrassa— sorry, 
I mean British grammar school. The girls’ 
school was on the other side of town, and 
there were “discos” where you could po- 
tentially meet girls, but aside from these 
evenings (which tended to be spent entire- 
ly in the company of mates from school), 
contact with the opposite sex was severely 
rationed. When you met a girl, you didn’t 
talk to her, you chatted her up. This was 
the only form of communication possible, 
even if it was a language and social skill you 
could master only if you had successfully 
chatted up girls before. 

In the sixth form (basically senior year in 
the States), things lightened up when a few 
girls transferred over to our school— which 
was good preparation for Oxford, where, 
after centuries of exclusion, a handful of 
women had recently been allowed through 
the gates of my venerable college. But the 
ratio of men to women at Oxford was still 
terrible. At school, when I thought about 
girls and sex, I pictured breasts and legs; 
at college all I could think about was the 


ratio. If, in spite of that ratio, I ever met a 
woman, I became so flummoxed that, on 
one occasion, I asked, with great charm, if 
she could do my ironing. I didn’t want her 
to do my ironing— I wanted to have sex- 
hut I couldn’t think of anything else to say. 
(It is significant that one of the texts we’d 
studied for A-level— I would have been sev- 
enteen at the time— was John Osborne’s 
Look Back in Anger. Two of the play’s three 
acts begin with two different women— first 
Jimmy Porter’s wife, Alison, then his lover, 
Helena— doing the ironing. Looking back 
on it now, the misogyny of the play— justi- 
fied by that hoary English chestnut, class 
hatred— is astounding. Essentially women 
are there to do the ironing and get yelled 
at. Again the kinship with the enlightened 
sexual politics of the Taliban is closer than 
one might think.) At Oxford, as at school, 
there were discos, but the center of social 
life was the pub. Women were permitted 
in pubs, of course, but these peculiar insti- 
tutions were overwhelmingly male— and 
they remained my favorite form of social 
after I moved to London and well into my 
thirties. 

By then I had met some women: femi- 
nists— “them hardcore ones,” as Bob Dylan 
put it in an earlier context. You know the 
scene: A Question of Silence was the great- 
est film ever made. If it had somehow been 
possible to combine Rosa Luxemburg and 
Andrea Dworkin in a single person, I would 
have asked for her hand in helping to re- 
pair my bike. “How many radical feminists 
does it take to change a light bul— ?” “That’s 
not funny!” 

Some of the rhetoric from the 1980s 
seems, in retrospect, more than a little ex- 
treme, but it was during this period that 
I picked up habits I’ll never change: If I 
am walking behind a woman on an other- 
wise deserted street, I hurry up to overtake 
her or cross to the other side of the street 
so that she won’t feel threatened (though 
the act of speeding up could itself be con- 
strued as a threat). What was startling was 
not just the changes in my own behavior 
but how quickly and thoroughly earlier 
attitudes and habits came to seem ludi- 
crous. How extraordinary that there was 
a time when girls and women didn’t play 
soccer. And how lovely to hear the occa- 
sional complaint about “women drivers”: 
like a rare glimpse of an emasculated spe- 
cies of mammal. 

The belt-and-braces era of radical fem- 
inism was succeeded by a period in which 
hard-won practical political gains— in em- 
ployment, legislation, and so on— went 


hand in hand with the insistent sexualiza- 
tion or rampant babe-ization of women. 
Back in the 1980s, it was a rule that women 
didn’t shave anywhere; then, in the 2000s, 
we entered a hegemonic phase of full-body 
depilation. But the guys were subject to 
their own self-generating corporeal regi- 
mens, too, with magazines waxing lyrical 
about abs and pecs, urging them to sculpt 
their bodies into a state of Beckhamesque 
perfection. So while it was not exactly bal- 
anced, the see was— and is— in the process 
of being sawed. 

As you grow older as a heterosexual 
man, meanwhile, you become more, not 
less, fascinated by women and their beau- 
ty. In my mid-twenties, I slept with quite 
a few women in their mid-twenties, but I 
didn’t fully appreciate how wonderful this 
was— because I was in my mid-twenties. 
The mere fact of growing older means that 
you become more and more conscious of 
the primal power of the way certain wom- 
en look. By the time you are old, it may well 
be all that you think of. This is wisdom of 
a simple biological kind. Far from under- 
mining any commitment to feminist prin- 
ciples, it goes along easily— hand in hand, 
as it were— with a deepening awareness of 
the obligation of being a man: of not being 
or behaving like a j erk. 

In “High Windows,” the middle-aged 
Philip Larkin famously looks on at a pair 
of kids, guesses “he’s fucking her,” and de- 
cides “this is paradise / Everyone old has 
dreamed of all their lives.” Less explicit- 
ly, what I see among the younger genera- 
tion— jeez, just typing that phrase nudg- 
es me several steps closer to the grave— is 
something not paradisiacal but enviable, 
admirable, and ordinary: the ease of com- 
munication between young men and wom- 
en, a shared assumption of commonality 
and equality. Since this ease often seems to 
like express itself in a shared idiom of like 
total inarticulacy, perhaps it’s better put 
negatively, emphasizing the lack of feel- 
ings that made my early dealings with girls 
resemble first contact between travelers 
from the west and a tribe who have been 
living for centuries in the Amazon jungle: 
meetings defined by mutual strangeness 
so strong as to be incommunicable (“How 
do you iron your clothes?” “What’s iron- 
ing? What are clothes?”). The really great 
thing is that the opportunity cost of this has 
been negligible. Nature has ensured that 
familiarity does not in any way diminish 
the wonder— the joy, the magic, the pain— 
that these encounters will forever have in 
store for all concerned. 
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¥HE BURDEN 
OF CHOICE 

BY JEN DOLL 


I AM A PARTICULAR KIND OF WOMAN in America: 
healthy, white, single, heterosexual, child- 
less, and at thirty-nine, still relatively young 
(though some may disagree). I feel pretty 
okay. I’ve been lucky. I have options. 

But modern American female options are 
not like selecting heads or tails in a coin toss. 
Our options bleed into one another; we may 
want a bit of that, but that doesn’t mean we 
don’t want this, too. 

I grew up in a small Alabama town want- 
ing to live my life on my own terms— the 
right college, good friends, a challenging 
career, an exciting, adventurous life (and, 
if I so chose, a husband and family mag- 
ically falling into place along the way). I 
achieved a lot of those things, yet I find I’m 
always wanting more— including some of 


what I’d scoffed at as a teen as “unorigi- 
nal”: the white dress, the traditional trap- 
pings of adult life. 

My desires continue to shift and grow ac- 
cording to the day, my mood, my current 
successes and failures. It’s about not wants 
but wondering what if, as I worry with each 
passingyear whether it will soon be too late 
to change course: to have kids; to marry; to 
fight to reach the top of a career. I’ve found 
thatwhatl really wantisn’tX or Y; it’s some 
complicated combination of many things. 
I’m not talking about having it all; I’m talk- 
ing about living a life in which options are 
messy, bobbing and weaving and leading 
into and out of each other. 

I am full of contradictions. I want men 
(and women) to find me attractive at the 


same time that I don’t want to be judged 
based on my looks. I’d like men to open 
doors for me, and maybe also pay on dates, 
or at least to offer to, which doesn’t mean I 
don’t want to make my own money in equal 
measure to men, or that I’m cool with glass 
ceilings or pay gaps. (And sometimes I want 
to pay on dates, too.) I love my “imperfect” 
body while wishing I looked more like air- 
brushed celebs. I’d secretly love to have om- 
nipotent sex appeal, but I don’t want to be 
groped on the subway, or anywhere, for that 
matter. I revel in the ability to have better, 
more what-I-want sex than ever— but am 
occasionally afraid that if I were to say no, 
my words would not be respected or even 
believed. I admire my friends who are freez- 
ing their eggs but tell myself, for me, if it’s 
not to be, it’s not to be, at the same time 
that I wonder, if I never actively choose to 
be a mom, have I given up something that 
I will always regret? (To be a woman now 
in America is to do battle with some sort of 
baby panic or another, particularly as you 
head into your later thirties.) I love saying 
what I like on the Internet, but I live in fear 
of being threatened there, and sometimes 
speak less because of it, and feel shame 
about that, too. And I occasionally hedge 
on revealing my age, while I also feel ve- 
hemently that if all women revealed their 
(true) ages, we wouldn’t have this problem. 
Or maybe we would. 

Sometimes it feels wrong to have so 
many gray areas. (And certainly it’s not all 
that Internet-friendly.) But I have grown 
to love my contradictions, because of what 
they mean: Choices are infinite, we keep 
evolving as long as we live, and humans are 
complicated. 


I AM A MANNY MAN 


BYKUMAILNANJIANI 


SINCE I WAS A LITTLE BOY, I really wanted to be a man. I mean one of 
those "manny" men who rescue hostages. As you can guess by my 
use of the phrase "manny men," something wasn't working. I told 
my friends my favorite movie was Rambo, but the one 
I watched the most was Four Weddings and a Funer- 
al; Hugh Grant's best-man speech is what made me 
want to be a stand-up comedian. My favorite song was 
"Kiss from a Rose," by Seal. And I cried during Titan- 
ic. Alone. Every time. At the end, even though Rose 
lost Jack, she did all the things she had never done 
before, like ride a horse and fly a plane. She found the 
courage to do what she wanted instead of what oth- 
er people wanted her to do. 

Her heart went on. 

I gave up. 

And then one day I woke up and somehow it had 


become okay to not be a manny man. It was a badge of honor to 
not know how to change tires or cook raw meat, things I was al- 
ready very qualified for. Now we get to argue about which super- 
hero-movie weapons are better and drink sweet brunch 
cocktails. This is when I shine. 

But I understand this will pass. I believe that manny 
men will come back into style. They'll rappel in through 
the window, punch everybody talking about Thor's ham- 
mer versus Captain America's shield, and take back the 
throne that is rightfully theirs. 

But I'll be okay. I'll do what Rose did. That's what makes 
a manny man. 

My heart will go on. 

Other things that will go on this month: HBO's Silicon 
Valley, starring the Manny Man, on April 12. 
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THE THINGS WE FAIL TO SEE WHEN WE NEVER BOTHER TO ASK 

BY TOM CHIARELLA 


A few months ago, a woman I know told me a story 
about her ex-husband, a musician with a glue-sniff- 
ing habit who once tied her to a bed facedown for two days 
and raped her. A cold story told flady, by one of my best friends, 
and I was beset. She had gone through torture at the hands of 
a truly lousy soul, and decades had passed, and I knew nothing. 
I’m not naive. I’ve read the statistics. I work at a college, where 
I’ve been trained in all things Title IX. I know what goes un- 
reported, out of fear or shame or stoicism, and I know it’s no- 
body’s business unless a woman decides otherwise. But just 
how blind have I been to everything going on around me? I 
wanted to know So I started talking to other women I know- 
friends, friends of friends, former colleagues— about sexual as- 
sault. It’s not like itwas coming out of nowhere. The topic was 
in the news and never far from anyone’s mind. And sooner or 
later the conversation would turn personal, and the question 
was there to be asked if the answer wasn’talready offered: Have 
you ever been sexually assaulted? There’s nothing statistically 
representative about these women. There’s nothing out of the 
ordinary They’re just women I know, and this is what they told 
me. (All names have been changed at the subjects’ request) - 




Marie, 50: That’s private. 

Frances, 44: I’m not answering that. 

Amanda, 30: Not exactly. 

Marissa, 32: Why would I answer that? 

Ann, 24: No. 

Stephanie, 38: 1 should probably think about that before 
answering. 

Glory, 71: No, I never had any trouble. 

Nat, 58: No. 

Audrey, 32: No, but I worried about it a lot. 

Kendra, 29: Yes, I have. 

Kelly, 51: If you’ re lucky, it’s kind of over for you as soon as 
it starts. You know? I’m not saying you just lie there while 
you’re getting raped or anything. I’m saying you put it in the 
past while it happens. Like that. You get out of the way of it. 
In your own head. 

Souquet, 22: No. 

Aimee, 44: No. I was just lucky. 

Cheryl, 44: Men look at me every day. I always think; rapist. 
Cheryl, 40: 1 was probably what would now be called date 
raped twice in college, but I didn’t record it that way. It’s not 
in my brain as rape. I counted those as just men I slept with. 
But I didn’t want to have sex, and I did with someone I never 
saw again. But, you know, no bruises or anything. And the sun 
comes up. I remember their names. One of them is a friend on 
Facebook. The other one does something, I’m sure. 

Judith, 22: No. Luckily. 

Ann, 20: No. 

Nicole, 24: No. 

Darnita, 38: 1 used to work in an office. This man Rob was al- 
ways giving me a lot of attention, leaving me things on my desk, 
sending me notes. I honestly entertained the idea that I might 
marry him. But it never went anywhere. We were working on 
a weekend, and he was being very sexually aggressive, telling 
stories, touching my shoulders, kind of rubbing the back of his 
arm against mine. I liked him, so it was okay. I was probably even 
pushingback a little. But it was like, “just not here,” you know? 
Sol was shredding paper, and Rob came up behind me and hit 
me in the back of the head. Very hard. And I said something 
dumb like, “Wait.” And he had his hands all over me. I mean 
all over me. He pulled off my underpants, held me there by 
the back of the neck, right on top of the paper shredder. I’d 
never done it that way, from behind, standing up, everything. 
I was young. He kept telling me he’d seen me there so many 
times, I was so sexy. And he stopped without coming, and 
he seemed convinced that made him a gentleman or some- 
thing. Afterward, he apologized, and at some point he even 
took me on a couple of dates. It seemed like it was okay. He 
was only there a short time, because it was that kind of job. 
Jill, 53: No. 

Annie, 34: Come on. 

Cathline, 47: When I was a little girl you mean? Yes. 

Estella,26: No. 

Sheila, 45: It’s retrospect, I know, but I think I was. 

Dorothy, 61: No. 

Sandra, 47: No. 

B.B., 42: No. 

Kerry, 42: It seems impossible to me that everybody’s been 
raped, but it isn’t. 


Susanne, 30: No. I haven’t. 

Marian, 58: When dating, you have a job, a responsibility. I 
was with a boy I trusted, a boyfriend. And I knew I shouldn’t 
have let myself get there. I tried to remember not to get into 
certain positions, literal physical positions. 

Carmen, 36: No. 

Lisa, 31: No. 

Beth, 33: No. 

Helen, 28: What do people say? Are you asking men, too? 
Elizabeth, 28: What’s the worst thing you’ve heard? 

Jessica, 31: No. 

Angela, 27: The whole world feels like an assault. Rape is 
not the only type of violation. The other stuff— the jism on the 
toilet seats, the hands up my skirt, cameras up my skirt, the 
men whispering, grabbing my tits. Ask about that. 

Lina, 45: The whole date-rape terminology did not exist. I 
didn’t think of it that way. I don’t. So no. 

Brenda, 35: You can ask me what color my underwear is 
and I’d tell you that first. 

Lettie, 74: I’m not saying I was or I wasn’t. I’m not. That’s 
in the past, where it should be. 

Anna, 51: No, I never even had that fear. 

Parmalee, 30: 1 don’t think so. No. 

Carolyn, 51: No. Because I don’t let go of my power. 
Teresa, 27: No. 

Carolyn, 26: It smells fucking horrible. You might have liked 
his coat and thought it smelled like pipe smoke or something 
nice, and then his shoulder is pressing into your mouth, and 
he’s slamming up and down, and the same coat feels like wool. 
In your mouth. It is wool! But it just stinks unlike you thought 
it could. I like the smell of men. This is not the smell of men 
I’m talking about. 

Brenna, 33: No. 

Anna, 46: No. 

Latisse, 44: No. I’m just lucky, though. 

Mary, 43: Oddly enough, I think my naivete protected me 
in college. I didn’t drink or go to bars or stay out late. Just 
wasn’t my scene. So the likely scenarios weren’t part of my 
landscape. But I remember being shocked at the number of 
girls in college who had been molested or raped. 

Connie, 71: 1 always thought legally it wasn’t rape. It turns 
out maybe this is only partly true. Somehow my first husband 
got into sniffing glue. Rocket glue, he called it. And he was 
very high on this glue sometimes, you know. Very erratic. His 
eyes bulged. And he wanted me to try it, but I absolutely hated 
the smell, awful, so I didn’t. In 1968, we worked in differ- 
ent counties, and we got together on weekends in a motel or 
park cottage. He tied me to a motel bed once and forced me 
to lie still. Facedown. It was, well. He was capable of it, he 
liked to do whatever he wanted, I knew that from living with 
him for two years. And I still don’t know why. How would it 
even feel good? Me not moving, I mean. He left me like that 
for two days— I used to know how many hours exactly— and 
came back several times. Very rough. Very unlike him, real- 
ly, in the everyday sense. I kept thinking. We’re very near the 
parking lot, someone will pass the door. And I was lying in 
my own urine by the end, which gets very, very cold. Then at 
the end, he untied me, and I made dinner at a little stove. And 
later, when I asked my sister. Can he do that? she thought he 
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could. He was my husband. She said she’d asked a lawyer, then 
she told me later she never did. But I never fought him and I 
never called for help. We were in it together. I didn’t want to 
be alone, and that’s probably hard to imagine. I divorced him. 
It took forever. And we never talked about it. 

Jordan, 22: No. 

Jen, 30: No. Most women I know have been, however. 

Mel, 32: No. My brothers used to joke about raping me. I don’t 
know why I didn’t let my dad know. Crazy. But no. 

Ellen, 25: No. 

Beth, 55: I’ve been forced to give blowjobs. To swallow 
come. So. 

Susan, 50: No. 

Shirelle, 69: I was very young, and a friend of my parents’ 
convinced me I had to have an “examination.” He was a doc- 
tor. He mostly just looked. But I could also feel his fingers. 
I started crying and he stopped. That was sixty years ago, 
which doesn’t matter. It doesn’t feel all that long ago at all. 
Amy, 18: No. 

Ginnie, 39: No. 

Brandi, 31: No. 

Lupe, 52: No. 

Lindsay, 54: I’ve certainly come up against things I did not 
want to do. And sometimes been forced a little bit. But that’s 
where I’m lucky. It never got beyond that. 

Rachel, 32: Yes. Twice. Once by someone I knew. Once by 
someone I did not know. Both of them did hit me. In my own 
home. It never happens in an alley. Why do they put them in 
an alley? No one rapes anyone in an alley. That’s the cliche. 
Look out for the alley! 

Marcia, 44: No. No. So lucky. 

Leticia, 43: God bless you, no. 

Laura, 20: No. 

Eula, 80: No. 

Carrie, 26: No. 

Jean, 46: 1 think it would be cool if you asked every man you 
knew. Did you ever rape anybody? And none of them would 
be there, standing there, just right there, in front of you say- 
ing: Yes, I did. Me and my buddies. Everybody would say. No, 
no, not me. I’m not the one. Oh, of course no! 

Toni, 26: No. It’s pretty rare. 

Jana, 37: 1 went there on my own. We were going to mess 
around. I’m not sure I ever said no, but I was trying to stop it. 
Trying hard. But it happened. I’m small. And look at the size 
of men. They’re creatures. Heavy. I’ve thought about this my 
whole life. I was seventeen. 

Ahn,29: I’ve been lucky. 

Annie, 26: I’ve been lucky. 

Charlie, 24: Worst thing I had was I worked at a drive- 
through, and men would drive up not wearing pants. Oth- 
er girls told me to just collect the money. Just hang the bag 
out the window so you block it out. We were getting timed. 

Cecelia, 44: No. 

Kari, 26: 1 don’t really know you well enough to talk about 
this. And even if I did know you, I wouldn’t tell you. 

Sahanna,29:No. 

Mel, 35: 1 can’t worry. I’m not saying it can’t happen. It hasn’t. 
Not to me. So I probably walk around with a little too much 
license. 


Caitlin,21:Nope. 

Emily, 32: No. 

Fran, 32: No. 

Lori, 39: Not yet. 

Tracey, 31: No. 

Jess, 44: No. 

Carolyn, 52: He broke my cheekbone. That’s about it. He 
punched me in my face. Mike Tyson, whatever. And he just 
kept grabbing my breasts, which really hurts when you don’t 
want it. Crab claws, we call that. You know the rest. You do. 
It hurt. I was really, really, really hurt. I had to have stitch- 
es. I used to tell people: I had stitches in my vagina! Because 
I just couldn’t fathom that. I’d never thought of a vagina as 
something you could stitch. Stitches in the vagina. I didn’t 
know. Seriously. I’ve had three children since then and nev- 
er needed stitches. But to me, then, it seemed impossible, like 
stitching a balloon. But oh, fuck, that hurt, too. The stitches. 
I was crying and crying. 

Marie, 32: No. 

Josephine, 33: A man will put his fingers in you like that 
doesn’t mean anything. Certain men get off on just that much. 
It’s still rape. It happened to me on a bus. That’s the reason I 
will not wear dresses in public. These men. And when they 
do that, I know they are rapists. Acting like it’s nothing. I tell 
people it’s rape and they argue. People will argue about rape. 
Debra, 35: No. 

Kathleen, 46: Do you know how much I hate this question? 
I suppose you know the answer to that already. 

Anne, 30: No. 

Sarah, 47: Tellingyou the answer to that question would be 
like translating a word into a language you can’t read. 

Lisa, 29: No. Not yet. 

Elizabeth, 41: 1 think maybe is the appropriate response. 

Marley, 29: No. 

Helen, 34: No. 

Maria, 52: No. 

Kathleen, 42: It’s such a long story, so long. The men were 
responsive and apologetic. But it was two of them, and things 
just took this turn and I felt I couldn’t back out of whatev- 
er we had agreed upon or they would tell people what we’d 
agreed on. But I kept getting up to leave, and one of them 
would— you know— sit me back down, like guide me down, 
by pushing me. I kept drinking with them, I kept going with 
that part. Nothing else, though. I did say no. And there was 
bad judgment. Yes. 

Karen, 32: No. 

Janet, 61: 1 was at a fraternity party. I went to the guy’s 
room. I took my pants off. His style of kissing was very ag- 
gressive, so I couldn’t speak. He shoved his finger up my ass 
while penetrating. I was relieved he finished quickly. He lat- 
er mentioned that girls love that. I thought I was consent- 
ing to sex. I felt trapped, but in a court of law, I never said no, 
correct? Ever since, I have never interpreted male interest 
as simply that, but something else. Warmth, compliments, at- 
tempts by men to engage me as a peer, they all felt uncomfort- 
able. I had felt fortunate to have caught the eye of the pretty 
frat boy, and I got punished for my arrogance. So I rarely al- 
low myself to be vain. 

Eva, 64: That was a long time ago. u 
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STALKED 


■ IT STARTED AS ONLINE LOVE. ENDLESS E-MAILS, THEN PHOTOS, THEN VIDEOS. 

BUT WHEN SHE TRIED TO END IT, HE SIMPLY REFUSED. IN FACT, HE WAS JUST GETTING STARTED. 

A MODERN HORROR STORY. 

■ BY MARK UARREH 


PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY STEPHEN DOYLE 








HURSDAV> JUNE 12* 

2 0 M ^ 1 0 : 1 0 ft. a, 

I know what you did with the 
magazine. I suspected, and then 
I confirmed. How evil do you need to be? 

Yoti'IienfoythisiTam wntin^a msmoir 
about these last thnxyears. You 
are^ing to be en et. And there 
Es cart do Tc stop it. 

When she received tMs 
uiailK it had been ayear since 
shehad last spoken to the man 
who wrote it, But in that year, 
he had not relented in sending 
a steady barrage of e-mails to 
hcf— SCieual, angry, TnqrtacinS 
e-mails. SsHnetirnes dnsieos aday, 
times just one a day, a few days a week. 
They had once had a brief relationship, 
but now she feared him, and her family 
feared for her safety. 

And then he wrote to tell her that Es- 
quire had assigned him a story— to write 
about her. “That should be interesting, 
eh?” his note read. “I can’t name you by 
name, but obviously a million people 
will read about your various evil acts.” 

That’s when she wrote to us. 

She was being stalked, she said, nr 
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AMUAFV 201^ 

The movements that make 
up her day. 

She was out late with friends, and so today she’ll 
sleep in. No rush. She has always kept late nights 
anyway, and so she’s a hermit come morning, never 
setting an alarm, never having to he anywhere early, 
j ust slowly letting the energies of the world bring her 
to consciousness and back to life. No dog or cat to care for or rouse 
her, no one else in her bed, no meetings until noon, she sleeps. She 
appreciates her routines and is a very sedate sleeper— where she 
begins is where she ends up. 

She doesn’t usually dream, but recently she did have one about 
her father. They were very close when she was growing up, until 
she was twenty-three and his affair with a woman younger than 
her destroyed her parents’ marriage. She was getting married her- 
self right about then, and her dad was making plans to marry his 
affair, and the family trauma definitely took some of the joy out of 
her wedding day, that’s for sure. In her dream, her father is at her 
wedding, but he leaves the reception early, before anybody gets 
there, which is what actually happened, so uncomfortable was he 
about being in a setting that looked very much like a joyous cele- 
bration of a former life. Her father asked that she call his new wife 
“Mom,” and she told him he was crazy. Call me when you change 
your mind, he said. That was seventeen years ago, and wherever 
he is, he’s still waiting on that call. 

So she obviously doesn’t have what you’d call a happy family sto - 
ry to tell. She’s not close to either of her siblings, and her own mar- 
riage collapsed a few years ago. So lucky her, she’s having to fig- 
ure out dating all over again. So much has changed, she feels like a 
stranger in a strange land. She’s met a few guys, and they’ve been 
mostly nice, except for the strident atheist who at first wrote such 
a thoughtful letter responding to her online profile but then wrote 
back that she was going to die alone and that her God would be no 
consolation to her, when all she’d said in reply was something like 
“How can you be so sure about everything? I’m not.” 

It’s definitely a different game now from when she’d last played. 
Got to be careful about whom you invite in. 

Like the very first one after the divorce, the writer. She had al- 
ways been most attracted not so much to how a man looks as to 
how he thinks, and this guy was kind of dazzling that way. Ear- 
nest, funny, kind. Quoted Yeats and Fitzgerald liberally, if preten- 
tiously. Scowled, even when he was smiling. Had a very high re- 
gard for his own talent and could be contemptuous of most other 
writers. She took this as the supreme self-confidence of someone 
who might just be one of the rare few whose talent is vindicated by 
history. And he was bawdy, too, which was new to her. She liked 
that. The whole thing was intense, all the way through. He was 
just coming off a divorce, too, and was well versed in her vulnera- 
bilities, because they were also his vulnerabilities. They’d hardly 
even met— lots of torrid e-mails, lots of time on the phone, some- 
times all night, falling in love with the voice of a stranger. They’d 
said I love you, sight unseen, and begun to make vague proclama- 
tions of a life together. The fantasy was overpowering, and they 
were both so lonely, so they’d had lots of virtual sex, and made 
videos for each other, too, well before they’d even met. Well, she’d 
made videos. Why is it that men never make videos? And then she 
flew out to visit for that long weekend, and the spell was broken, 
and things had just kind of devolved after that. But he persisted. 
More than persisted. Some guys just don’t understand no. And 
whereas before, the intensity had been the very thing she was af- 
ter, now it was becoming frightening. Or annoying. Annoying was 
all she would allow herself. She was an accomplished profession- 


al, at the top of her field, with two degrees from an elite universi- 
ty. She had had nothing given to her in life, she didn’t scare easily, 
and she hadn’t become a success by being careless. But now she 
felt as if she’d been careless. So stupid. I don’t really even know the 
guy. What was this thing that she had opened herself to? Whatev- 
er it was, she didn’t like to talk about it. She couldn’t talk about it, 
for reasons that she didn’t entirely understand, as if talking about 
it would make it real, or make it worse, or make her admit that she 
had a real problem on her hands. 

Where she doesn’t have a problem is in her career. Work is her 
refuge, and her business— the business that she started by herself 
from nothing— is thriving. She sees to every detail, from smallest 
to largest, personally. She has a sweet office a five-minute drive 
from her condo, with straight-back chairs upholstered in velour 
and a small cherry conference table and walls painted in soothing 
pastels to calm clients who are most often feeling pretty stressed. 
It works very nicely, and the effect is of a very intimate restaurant, 
with only a single cozy table overlooking the street life that pass- 
es by silently outside. She has eight contractors who work for her, 
mostly in the field, and so most often, unless she has a meeting, she 
is alone in the office. Which most often is how she likes it. But this 
is where he has sent her parcels. It’s a business, it’s public, a fixed 
point, anyone can find it. 

At 8:00 she stirs and needs to pee. And she’s hungry. Her late- 
morning routine once she’s up and out will take her to the bagel 
shop across the street. Cinnamon raisin, toasted, light butter. She 
has to specify light butter every day because they always want to 
put on too much. She likes things exactly as she likes them. They 
know her there and upgrade her latte to a large almost every day, or 
sometimes don’t charge her at all. They’re so friendly, these twenty- 
two-year-old bagel people. She wonders what they would think 
of what is happening to her. Could anyone in the real world even 
understand what goes on? The disruption of this life that she has 
fought so hard to make for herself? They might think she’d brought 
it on herself. No, they wouldn’t understand. No one would. 

Back in bed, she lingers. She normally stays in bed and has a pro - 
ductive hour before getting ready for the day. She writes a bit for 
the writing class she’s taking, because the instructor says he wants 
her to write just after waking up, before doing anything else. She 
gives instruction for a living, and so she takes instruction serious- 
ly, and so she writes every day, which is as good for her as it is hard. 

She finishes that and slowly reaches for her phone to check her 
e-mail. As always, she hesitates slightly, as if she is bracing her- 
self. Before opening anything, she scrolls through all the new mes- 
sages, squinting. She looks to see if any of the messages are from 
an unfamiliar name or from him. She doesn’t want to open one of 
those unexpectedly, because his messages can have the approxi- 
mate effect of a sudden home invasion and can completely undo 
her. By now, so many messages come in from randomized, fictional 
names— his pseudonyms— that she gingerly moves those messag- 
es off the server, careful not to open them for fear that he’s able to 
see if she’s opening his e-mails (he’s told her he has software that 
can detect such activity), and then saves them to a different direc- 
tory on her computer. Then, when she is sure that they’re offline, 
she opens them. 

Thursday, January 30, 2014, 12:30 a.m.: 

Just watched a video of you cumming. Hottest thing ever. 

Her breath quickens and she feels sick. This has now been go- 
ing on since May— more than six months. And it’s been that long 
since she replied to him in any way. She has told herself that if she 
just remains silent, they will eventually stop— it has to stop— hut 
instead they’re intensifying. It seems to her that though he might 
have once been enraged by her silence, he is now emboldened by it. 
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she starts to shake, there in her bed. There had been so many other 
e-mails just like this one. And she remembers another: 

Sunday, July 7, 2013, 7:20 am.: 

Do not make me use these videos in a public way. I have 
thought about it. 

Fuck. 

Fuck. 

Fuck! 

She breathes deeply to stanch the panic and forces herself out of 
bed. She showers and dresses, moving slowly through her studio, 
pausing to look out her window overlooking the pool. Not casually, 
carefully. Then she walks quietly to her door, where she removes 
the chair wedged tightly under the doorknob so that she can open 
it. She leans slowly out into the hallway, looking both ways, and 
then takes a step out. From her door she races to reach the street 
and the safety of other people. 


ARCH 2 Q 13 

She heArd from a mutual Facebook friend about 
this vmtor who was gpingthrough abad breakup, 
andherfHcnd thoai|;htrriaybe they'd haveatcn in 
commOrL She'd ju-St gpne thimi^ a very apdnio- 
divorce, too; and firom the looks of his Faeebock pa^, whieh 
the v^ritor used as a diary of his sbrug^es^ his split with his wife was 
sudden and brutal. According to the account on his Facebook page, 
she had fled in the night without so much as a word. No gradual de- 
cline, no counseling, nothing. His heartbreak was evident; he ex- 
pressed his grief in clear and compelling detail, and even though 
the split with her husband had been long and torturous, she under- 
stood precisely what he was going through. She felt sorry for him. 
She felt that he had been wronged. She too was lonely. Soon the rec- 
ommendation of her friend, she wrote a Facebook message to the 
writer with the sad story. 

I am a friend of a friend.. . and we’re on Facebook together. 

But fxxfcJy, ><ni from Focebook. Artd in light 

the fad that you hiive been going thrtm^ a htiateiyfl had 
my awn SyrttigtJ, sal khOwhawhdfd it can Weff, 

I got worried. Are you ok? 

That wa^ on March 23, 2Ql3, He wsa slow to anawcr her, but 
once he did, cJiey fell into a quick and eaay rappom And in the 
way gf social media, unencumbered by everything real, the notes I 
quickly went from flirtatious to intensely sejtuaL Within acouple I 
weeks, they were masturbating together on the phone, A week 
after that, she was sending him naked pictu^es^, and a few days 
after that, videos^ The connecdon was intoKicating, and the re' 
lationship began to take up more and more of her tiTne. 

He impressed her with his writing and charmed her with un- 
familiar poetry. 

Here^s Fitsgera}d*i ‘^Theusand-arjd- First Ship,” he 
wrcitc in ofi c-moil The/turthstkiTiact mude me 
As only total strangers can reallydu, they had begun 
to talk about a fututif tugecher in which they would 
be for each other what their terrible exes 
had not been, fiy the third week, they had 
planned a meeting May 3 was the date. 
She bought a ticket and would fly to him 



to spend a few days. 

He had by now incorporated her into his inner circle, blind-copy- 
ing her on all of his pitches to magazines and other business corre- 
spondence, as he did a couple of his closest friends. A small press was 
publishing a collection of his stories, and he wanted her to know inti- 
mately what his life— the life of a genius struggling for proper recogni- 
tion— was like. She was honored and thrilled and touched by his con- 
sideration, and it made her want him all the more. She was coming to 
think of him as he thought of himself— as singular and extraordinary: 
People sometimes ask me if I am super proud of the work 
I create, he wrote to her, and the things I achieve, and the 
answer is always no, because I am not where I need to be. 

I am here for one thing: to change the world to the good 
more than it has ever been changed, as the greatest of all 
artists. And until that happens, I am not proud of anything. 

She didn’t care that she was successful and he wasn’t, or that 
she drove a new BMW and he walked everywhere, or that she was 
paying her way out to see him and would pay for the hotel room, 
too. She had never cared about any of that. The way a man talks 
and thinks was much more interesting to her. It also didn’t matter 
to her— or maybe she was just slow to notice— that he would copy 
her on notes to his ex-wife and to his ex-wife’s parents, in which 
he called his ex-wife “evil” and vowed to avenge himself. Or that 
he would write her detailed instructions on his tastes in videos and 
coach her on his requirements for the videos that he wanted her to 
make, sending her long lists of porn clips to guide her: 

I like to cum when she does. That’s a thing of mine Wrap your 

arms under your legs, so that they’re pulled back, feet facing the cam- 
era, holes wide open. 

Or, to reflect his growing sense of persecution at the hands of in- 
different editors and others, that he had taken to signing some of his 
correspondence “NJ,” for New Job, after the book of the Bible. Self- 
effacing, she thought. Funny. And his kind of kink was new to her, 
and she didn’t mind a man asking for what he wanted. It was kind 
of exciting. And as for his obvious enmity 
for his ex-wife, well, she had dumped him 
unceremoniously— who leaves like that, 
without a word? She knew him to be kind 
and attentive, and anger seemed justified. 



PRIL 2013 

Our first kiss will fee— J mean fhts— ihe best momml 
of my life, he wrote. For me. Fm 
art or ofthat—althouj^ in a way I am— but for 

me personally, that wf/? &e the momen f. be i/i a cafefteris 

crouch (look it up, if need be) to kiss you that first time. The 
real “cum at the same time” orgasm between us— or the first 
one, anyway— will be that first kiss. Look, I sound like a div, 

I know that, but it will be like a simultaneous orgasm of two 
people at the level of who they are. Yes, I know that sounds 
like late night Lifetime movie fare. Got it. 

I’m hugging you so hard— I won’t hurt you— after that 
first kiss. 

His note affected her powerfully, and she wrote back to tell him so. 
thefi rjt time we jfissed'? A ntf / had to stand up on 

my tiptoes so your lips could reach mine? 



HIS NOTES WERE COMING IN A RUSH— 

SHE WOULD WAKE UP TO A DOZEN OR MORE 

E-MAILS, WHICH WOULD ALTERNATE EROM AGGRESSIVE 
AND SELF-AOORANDIZINO TO ABJECTLY APOLOGETIC, 

OFTEN FROM ONE TO THE NEXT. 



Ill 




Don’t remember that? 

You will. 

But he’d also begun to say some strange things, things that she 
wouldn’t normally tolerate, and she started seeing flashes of inex- 
plicable anger that bothered her. 

“You need to go on the pill before you come out here,” she says 
he told her on the phone. “Because I will not wear a condom, and 
I hate children, and I do not want you to mistakenly get pregnant.” 

The message, and especially the tone, startled her. And if she had 
been who she normally was, if she had been the person she had 
always seen herself as, the harshness of that demand right there 
would have been enough to break the spell. “It should have been 
enough,” she says today. “It was initially enough for me to say. You 
know what? This doesn’t sound right to me. I’m not going on the 
pill, first of all, so that’s point A. And point B, I don’t at all like the 
way you said any of that stuff.’ And I said. You know what? No. I’m 
not coming out.’ And I followed it up with an e-mail. T know I al- 
ready bought my plane ticket, but this is not right.’ ” 

He became very angry, unleashing a broadside that seemed to 
have little to do with any disagreement over birth control. 
April21, 2013, 3:16 a.m.: 

My disappointment in you is almost overwhelming in its to- 
tality, incidentally. . . . You were so determined to cost your- 
self what you wanted and needed. I saw someone with a life 
filled withfroofroo rubbish, who became alive in a new way 
when she got what she deserved— I saw genuine happiness— 
and then a need to destroy it. Respect is a term that gets ban- 
died about willy-nilly, but I think of how hard it became to 
respect you. And how I hated that. 

She had not seen this side of him before in their monthlong ac- 
quaintance. Or maybe she just hadn’t allowed herself to see it. Then 
he sent another. 

April 21, 2013, 6:03 a.m.: 

Ytfw pretentious remarks were jtoT common, and it wasjar- 
ringwhenyov (tired them, tecciiiW ft shoved (I person who 
was stmtetfuTigwhiiVKls trying tofinteherse^to be scfmething 
etae—yotl have these realty twisted ^gbld standards*’ it} your 
mind that were probably put there by tfie sdtwdarly expecta- 
tions pat onyoii by your parents; expectations that en tumcre- 
atedyotir back toyou. The 

then, became the lifcj, and it stopped you from to live 

onSf at any age . . . . The Irony ts that jbrall ofthegold standard 
student stuff you dsn’f ready know anything, doyou? About 
life or an. It was all another house ofcards. I have no ego. I 
am pure andfeeiing. Purely alive. And look at fhe 

difference I'n where we'reaf. You have profited from 

me in this area. Bui wfieTryent m'ed to be less of a human, ui»d 
rTioffedowf one <ffyour pretentious, hollow remurfe; fufome- 
one who could pull rank on you intellectually every which 
way— while, literally, asleep, too— but never felt a need to do 
so— I felt very bad for you, even as you were being an asshole. 

He signed off for the day, writing that his plan for the evening 
was to masturbate to one of her videos, then make some dip. Not a 
euphemism, he wrote. Actual dip. She was confused by this sudden 
hostility and was convinced she had to pull out of the trip^Jt didn’t 
maner that she had already paid for everything- it was best 
not to nin heedlessly toward a disaster. Yes, she liked and 

often after an outburst he would suddenly he prostrate with 
apology, and her impulse was to forgive him, but this time her 
iuatinctstold her that she couldn’t go throu^ withit. 

He was so willful, he simply refused to accept that she had 
changed her mind. His notes were comiugui a rush— she would 
wake up to a dozen or more e-mails, which would alternate from 


aggressive and self- aggrandizing to abjectly apologetic, often from 
one to the next. A friend of hers helped her come up with a ruse 
to gracefully end it. She was a wreck, she wrote him, more trouble 
than he or anyone should take on, and her mother had read his e- 
mails and become concerned. She was having computer trouble, 
she told him, and would be offline for a while. Please don’t bother 
trying to reach her. She tried to sign off: 

April 22, 2013: 

I just want you over there creating art and not hassling with 
me! You are meant to be writing for the world not talkingme 
down off a ledge. 

To which he immediately answered: 

No offense— and take this in a positive spirit— but you’re being 
a fucking dumb ass (smile). You don’t get whatyou are, what 
you are to me. Why couldyou not be whatyou actually are to 
me, and thus apriority, and one of the utmost importance? 

Who reads these things, she says now, and decides to still go vis- 
it this man? But it was also about this time that the brother of a dear 
friend of hers from high school was hospitalized with a brain tumor. 
Because her friend lived hours away, she took to going to the hospi- 
tal to visit him every day. And the experience made her more sen- 
sitive to the pain in people’s lives and how they react to suffering. 
She thought she was perhaps being too judgmental. She had been 
trying to build a wall to protect herself from this stranger, and this 
man in the hospital bed had her tearing it down. 

“I thought on reflection that maybe I was being unfair, that may- 
be I should just give this a chance,” she says now. “It was just a few 
days, what harm could come of it?” 

As her friend’s brother recovered from brain surgery, she told 
him of her dilemma and asked his advice. “Oh, when a ticket is pur- 
chased, you must go,” she says he replied. “He wasn’t the only per- 
son that told me to bojt I just rernember him sayiti^, 'Look, you 

bought the ticket,gef on the ^fanel Yonj’regorma regret more what 
you dunT'da than what you dodo.’ Feople say that ? jut " 
She had a talk with hcrwlf. Maybe you’rg just freak- 
Ipgput, she toU hersdtf. ’Wonj havoji’t beep with a plan in 
an Inn^ and yU'u’rejuat miareailing the signs. 

And so she went. 

AV 2G13 

He met her at the airport with sunflow- 
ers, which she liked very much. He was 

relieved that she was pleased, he said to her later, because when 
be had told his mom he was takiiig siuiflowers, she had said, YVell, 
why are you doing tfiaf?" He seemed rea}ly hurt that his mother 
had notbeen more supportive. 

But when she saw him standing there with the sunflowers, she 
thought, Oh, he has a nice face. She was relieved. 

He refused to take her to his apartment, on account of its squa- 
lor, he said. Besides, she had a nice room, let’s enjoy that. And he 
had no money to take her out to dinner, so almost all of their meals 
consisted of standing and eating slices of pizza. But she didn’t mind 
all of that. If she was in love, ramen in a cold-water flat would do 
perfectly flne. But she was no longer sure she was actually in love. 

He had told her that his city was to him as Dublin was to James 
Joyce. He could not thrive anywhere else, he told her, and his art 
and his destiny meant that she would need to relocate, because she, 
too, was his destiny. This was just a fact, and he stated it as such, 
and when she said that she loved her hometown just as much and 
had worked hard to build her business and could not simply pull 
up stakes, he was insistent and uncomprehending. She says it was 
like: Of course you’ll move here. It’s meant to be. 

It was a declaration. And his friends, the ones he would copy on 
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"IF YOU CHOOSE NOT TO SEND ANY VIDEOS, 

KNOW THAT I HATE YOU. AND ALWAYS WILL 



u 


YOU ARE A FOUL. FOUL CREATURE. JUST SO EVIL. 


WHO DOES THAT TO SOMEONE? YOU ARE A BIG REASON WHY THERE IS HELL/ 


tvcry pitch every c-fitaJl uid whqhi $hic'(l feJt tch 

beapartof^bc^n towci^in^toa One ofthem wrote to her that 
his frienid had never been so happy^ implying,, Of course you'U 

move. The chorus was as insistent and uncomprehending as he 
was. She began to feel ganged-up on. 

They did a lot of walking and sitting on park benches, taking in the 
springtime and putting faces and gestures and flesh to all of those 
words. And they had a lot of sex, as planned, which was not unpleas- 
ant. When she had last dated, almost twenty years before, there had 
been no Internet, no e-mail. It was all so strange. He was a prolifle 
writer, he told her, even more prolifle than he had shown her in his 
great volume of e-mails. He told her he was working on several books, 
talked about his love of art and his hatred of the publishing business. 
And she says he talked about his ex-wife and said that he had sent her 
a million words since they had split up. She says that he told her he 
had copied his ex-wife’s parents and that not only had he e-mailed 
all of that, but that he physically printed it all out and addressed it all 
and mailed it to them every single day for a year. And he said it just 
like that, easy as you please, in a way that made her uncomfortable. 

“You know what?” she found herself saying, “Maybe you 
shouldn’t do that.” 

They walked around town a lot, to places that were most impor- 
tant to him, to the places he had once lived, to the place he intended 
for them to live once she relocated. As it happened, one of her best 
friends in life also lived in his town. They had been close since grad- 
uate school, and she was excited to get her opinion of him. And as 
her friend was a poet, she thought they might also have a lot to talk 
about. One night the three of them went out to a fancy restaurant. 
But, as her friend remembers the evening, her attempts at conver- 
sation were mostly in vain, and she thought that he was insecure 
about the fact that she owned a nice home with her husband and 
dog when he was suffering for his art. The friend says she remem- 
bers him making little noises to reflect his disdain. Trying to make 
conversation, her friend said to him, “I like your accent.” He did not 
take this well, and leveled her with his gaze. “I don’t have an accent. 
None,” he told her, as both women recall. He insisted his voice was 
completely neutral, and then he proceeded to criticize her for pub- 
lishing in literary journals and praising an acquaintance who was 
getting an MFA. Her friend made light of it and tried to change the 
subject, but he wouldn’t stand down. “MFA program! That’s dis- 
gusting! You’re so pretentious!” he told her. 

And with that, he folded his arms and turned to the bar area, 
where there was a game on TV. She and her friend tried their best 
to carry on as if nothing had happened. But she felt sick. 

The next morning, he apologized, she says, and her friend wrote 
to nicely say that we are all entitled to a bad day and not to make 
too much of it. But later that day, he told her that her pubic hair dis- 
gusted him, and that they would have to get a razor and take that 
off He called her Chewbacca. 

When the weekend was over, he stood with her at the airport 
and said, “Something tells me we’ll never see each other again.' 

She had never been so rcl ieved to be on an airplane before. 

She got home to an e-mail queue fuU of messages. 

On}y mosturbate rfie way /showedjou. Work on ffidr. Thrnft 
of it tikepraotios. You'll get better at it, end that wflimaAe 
our sex lifs even better. 


HE Ql^RED FOR HIMj this complicated, 
talented, unpleasant man. But the trip had been a mis- 
take, a real ordeal. Good thing that just a couple of 
days later she was heading off to Europe with a friend, on a long- 
planned vacation. Just get it out of your mind, she told herself 
Take a break from it. 

But his messages continued, frequent and urgent, increasingly 
panicked, all saying versions of the same thing; They must be to- 
gether, why wasn’t she answering, how could she do this to him? 

His messages seemed to follow every step she took in Rome, and 
then on to Venice— ruined Italy for her, she says, was she even in 
Italy? And by the time she got to Paris, she felt as if she’d been in 
a fog. She wrote to him to stop. Enough, she said, they would talk 
when she got back. 

But he didn’t stop, and his notes got increasingly angry. He said 
all his friends thought she was a bitch. 

May 13, 2013, 5:26 p.m.: 

I lovedyou so much, in every way you wanted, and more. You 
had it all here. Everything you could ever want. And more. 
And you had to invent shit. For the first time you had some- 
one in your life who helped you, who did not enable you. Who 

really cared. . . I feel bad for you This is all onyou. No one 

else. But you know that. Or you will. And that sucks. 

May 14, 2013, 6:16 a.m.: 

Why must you do these things? Why? . . . Why not just be hap- 
py with the guy you love who loves you. And work on shit 
with him. Have I ever steered you wrong? When have I been 
wrong? Why would you expect me to be wrong? How simple 
is that? Fucking bitches. 

May 14, 2013, 3:27p.m.: 

I am so angry with you. I must feel hot to the touch with an- 
ger. I also feel so sad for you. So sad for you. This is going to 
suck, and soon. 

The friend she was traveling with read some of the messag- 
es and told her the guy was out of his mind. “This is not okay,” 
he said. “This is not something you work on.” 

By London, she had stopped reading any of his e-mails. 

She got back home in late May, to a hundred messages of plead- 
ing giving way to abuse. She had a lot of work to catch up on— her 
busy season was coming up— and she had to flgure out how to get 
out of this relationship. For a few days, she corresponded with him, 
trying to keep it cordial and light. He rated his flve favorite whis- 
keys— You’d like the Lagavulin 16 for starters. She told him that she 
hadn’t realized the differences between publishing houses before: 
I never knew there were good and loser places to publish tilyou. And 
his self-regard remained extraordinary. 

“A Day in the Life” is the Beatles’ greatest accomplishment, a 
landmark— that is too limiting— work of art. . ..It is the great- 
est piece of writing I know by someone who is not me. 

But tension was quickly building. 

May 26, 2013, 7:14 a.m.: 

. . . .you will not be able to get these truths out of 
your system. Nor me, nor my art. That total take- 
down is coming. The hell— and the cognizance of 
hell— is coming. 

She didn’t know what [continued on page 125] 
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“You won’t see 
a guy in a vest 
unless he’s doing 
it on purpose. 

It’s kind of a 
substitute for 
the poeket 
square— our way 
of showing we’re 
making an effort 
and still keeping 
things simple.” 


-NICK SULLIVAN 



FRIDAY, 
8:30 P.M. 


ON HIM: Two-button 
sable-wool-and-mohair 
suit ($3,250) and sable- 
wool-and-mohair vest 
($815) by Gucci; cot- 
ton poplin shirt ($450) 
by Calvin Klein Collec- 
tion; silk tie ($19) by the 
Tie Bar; leather cap-toe 
shoes ($1,075) by A. 
Testoni; steel Carrera 
Calibre 1887 automatic 
chronograph ($6,400) 
byTAGHeuer.ONHER: 
Chiffon jersey dress 
($2,495) by Michael 
Kors; suede shoes 
($1,595) by Gianvito 
Rossi; necklace 
($4,450) and earrings 
($40,800) by Cartier. 


“With women, it’s 
not always about a 
little blaek dress. We 
want to be able to 
move and walk down 
the street and eat 
dinner and breathe 
in whatever we’re 
wearing, and with 
something like this, 
whieh has a bit of 
flirtiness at the 
bottom and in the 
bodiee but is still 
basie blaek, we ean 
throw it on and 
be out the door. 
Please remember: 
Women are busy.” 

-LAURA BROWN 


YUP, JUST LIKE THE BERGMAN MOVIE. ONLY LESS SWEDISH AND IT DOESN'T END IN DIVORCE. 
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“Women have 
their bags 
to carry stuff. 

Us? Pockets. 
And the more 
pockets, the 
better.” -n.s. 


SATURDAY, 
9:30 A.M. 


ON HIM: Cotton jack- 
et ($395), cotton cham- 
bray shirt ($125), cotton 
T-shirt ($85), and cot- 
ton jeans ($185) by Poio 
Raiph Lauren; waxed-cot- 
ton canvas-and-rubber 
boots ($119) by L.L. Bean; 
steei Heritage Biack 
Bay watch ($3,100) by 
Tudor; ieather duffei 
($695) by Coach. ON 
HER: Crocodiie-ieather 
jacket ($70,000) by Bai- 
iy; siik biouse ($178) by 
Equipment; cotton 
jeans ($220 to $250) 
by Re/Done; Tank Ameri- 
caine watch ($10,600) 
by Cartier; cashmere 
hat ($255) by the Eider 
Statesman; ieather tote 
bag ($1,950) by Baiiy. 
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Nobody wants 
to be part of the 
couple that ends up 
wearing sweats in 
bed, but sometimes 
you just want to go 
home and relax. 

The cashmere 
sweater here is light 
and soft (cashmere 
is made for other 
people to touch), 
and this underwear 
has some stretch 
and give. It’s still 
racy, with that lit- 
tle bit of sheer, but 
comfortable. She is 
so relaxed he can’t 
bear to look.” -i.b. 


WEDNESDAY, 
10:00 P.M. 


ON HIM: Cotton robe 
($1,300) by Brunello 
Cucinelli; cotton boxers 
($49) by Hanro of 
Switzerland. ON HER: 

Cashmere thermal 
($298) by Citizens of 
Humanity; nylon-and- 
spandex panties (price 
available upon request) 
by Calvin Klein Under- 
wear. ON BED: Cash- 
mere throw ($1,330) by 
Brunello Cucinelli; cot- 
ton-sateen duvet cover 
($285 to $430), cotton- 
sateen fitted sheet ($115 
to $185), and cotton-sa- 
teen standard pillow- 
cases ($115) by Ralph 
Lauren Home. 


His 

& Hers: 

A QUICK SPIN 
THROUGH THE OTHER 
HALF'S CLOSET 


NICK SULLIVAN: Let s start 
with an existential question: 
Why the high heels? 

LAURA BROWN: Well, I know 
why I wear them: I don't want 
to feel short. 

NS: But they don't look 
terribly comfortable. Physical 
comfort is important to men. 
LB: It depends on the shoe- 
some can be extremely 
comfortable. But there's an- 
other kind of comfort, and it's 
less about the pressure on the 


ball of the foot as it is 
/ feel freaking great in this 
heel. And maybe it means 
I have to get an Uber at the 
front door and I can't walk 
miles in them, but if you think 
you look good, you're immedi- 
ately comfortable, feet aside. 
NS: Given how women's fash- 
ion is much more trend-driven 
than men's, there seems to be 
more pressure on women to 
appear "current." 

LB: I'm a jeans-and-striped- 


T-shirt girl— that's my basic 
thing. We all have our basic 
things that we stick with 
throughout life, and then we 
add little elements along 
the way. I don't think you 
can become a completely 
different person all the time, 
and I wouldn't advise any- 
one to try it, either. That'd be 
so tiring. 

NS: Do you notice when a 
man is on-trend? 

LB: I really like it when a guy 
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looks like he's made more ef- 
fort— it makes me really hap- 
py. But it's one thing for him 
to be like "I feel better in this 
sweater and this coat today." 

If it's like "This thing just came 
down the runway and I'm gon- 
na wear it so someone will 
think I'm cool"? Too much 
effort, and women can always 
smell the effort. 

NS: Like some brightly col- 
ored statement coat or 
something? 


LB: Look, if you can pull it off, 
do it— slow clap for you. But 
you've got to be sure of your- 
self. It's got to look like you. 
NS: What should the men of 
America know about the hows 
and whys of women's style? 
LB: We need to breathe. And 
I mean that literally and met- 
aphorically. What about us— 
what do we need to know 
about guys and their style? 
NS: I think you need to know 
that we're learning. 




SUNDAY, 
4:30 P.M. 




ON HIM: Cotton 
sweater ($185) by Boss; 
cotton-and-polyamide 
sweatpants ($155) by 
Boss Green; steel 
Heritage Black Bay 
watch ($3,100) by 
Tudor. ON HER: Cash- 
mere sweatshirt ($218) 
and cashmere socks 
($55) by White & War- 
ren; cotton jeans ($220 
to $250) by Re/Done. 
ON COUCH: Cashmere 
throw ($1,195) by 
Calvin Klein Home. 
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There’s a formality 
to this dress but also 
a looseness. Some of 
the most influential 
brands right now 
have a way of saying 
"Go ahead and slip 
into something 
more eomfortable’— 
and it’s aetually an 
evening gown. It 
looks like she eould 
have just thrown 
that over her head 
and gone boom. 
That’s why I love it. 
And to finish it 
off, it’s like, "Oh, 

I’m gonna put on 
some fuek-off 
earrings.’” -l.b. 


SATURDAY, 
8:30 P.M. 

ON HIM: Virgin-wool 
tuxedo ($3,575) by 
Giorgio Armani; cotton 
tuxedo shirt ($940) by 
Brunello Cucinelli; silk- 
satin bow tie ($150) by 
Bosie; Ballon Bleu steel 
watch with leather strap 
($6,200) by Cartier; 
silk grosgrain cummer- 
bund ($123) by Ascot 
Chang. ON HER: Silk- 
crepe-and-ostrich- 
feathers gown ($11,690) 
by Oscar de la Renta; 
earrings by Marni. 



SATURDAY, 
11:30 A.M. 

ON HIM: Double- 
breasted cotton blazer 
($2,075), cotton T-shirt 
($275), and cotton trou- 
sers ($1,245) by Dolce & 
Gabbana; silk-and-mod- 
al shirt ($115) by Hanro 
of Switzerland; leather 
boots ($295) by Allen 
Edmonds. ON HER: 
Suede coat ($4,100) by 
Bottega Veneta; cotton 
shirt ($79) by Tommy 
Hilfiger; silk pants 
($995) by Calvin Klein 
Collection; leather 
boots ($590) by Tommy 
Hilfiger Collection. 


“Chinos with 
some shape and 
weight to them, 
a sport coat cut 
close: There’s 
almost no place 
you can’t wear 
them. Even 
the grocery 
store.” -N.s. 


Ckq:} Watch, listen, share, and more— scan any page with the free Esquire2 app. 
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TUESDAY, 



7:46 A.M. 

ON HIM: Cotton coat 
($1,420), two-button wool 
mohair suit ($3,930), and 
cotton poplin shirt ($520) 
by Prada; silk tie ($295) by 
Brunello Cucinelli; leather 
cap-toe shoes ($650) by 
Fratelli Rossetti; leather belt 
($88) by Cole Haan. 

ON HER: Gabardine- 
and-patent-collar coat 
($3,995) by Burberry Pror- 
sum; jersey shirt ($850) 
and knitted viscose pants 
($995) by Calvin Klein 
Collection; leather shoes 
($750) by Bally. 


“Women like 
to have some 
emotion with 
fashion. We 
ean’t dress 
practieally all 
the time. So 
here, on top 
of her sort- 
of work 
uniform, she’s 
wearing a 
total girl eoat, 
a whimsy eoat, 
a dressing- 
for-yourself 
eoat. The navy 
trousers and 
the dark top— 
they’re for her 
job. But the 
eoat? That’s 
for her.” -l. b. 


‘A single-breasted 
mae is just the 
right length for 
spring. A guy in 
a longer treneh 
might look like a 
flasher, so it helps 
to wear trousers 
underneath.”-N. s. 
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THURSDAY, 
10:30 P.M. 

ON HIM: Cotton 
pajama top ($55) and 
cotton pajama pants 
($40) by Calvin Klein 
Underwear. ON 
HER: Polyamide-and- 
spandex bra ($300) and 
polyamide-and-spandex 
panties ($170) by Eres. 

FOR STORE 
INFORMATION SEE 
PAGE 126. WOMEN'S 
STYLING BY NINA 
STERGHIOU FOR 
BRIDGE ARTISTS. 
HAIR BY FERNANDO 
TORRENT FOR 
L'ATELIER. MAKEUP 
BY DEVRA FOR ART 
DEPARTMENT. 


“A note to men 
who wear elassie 
eotton pajamas: 
Your lady will 
attempt to make 
them her own, so 
before she does, 
buy a pair for 
her to wear.” -l. b. 


Occidental Justice 

[continuedfrompage99] her office in Cam- 
bridge. “Thing number two: When we’re 
charging somebody with a violation of 
norms that are morally and legally impor- 
tant, we need to understand that we are 
bringing a major accusation against them, 
one that can destroy their career, their peace 
of mind, and their reputation. And three, we 
need to remember that the legitimacy of the 
sex-harassment system will be squandered 
if we don’t try to do both.” 

Halley finds fault with many of Harvard’s 
policies, includingthe preponderance stan- 
dard. “Every legal lever has been ticked in 
the direction of the accuser and against the 

[accused] I think it’s almost in bad faith 

to be arguing that we ‘need’ [the prepon- 
derance standard] because we have to get 
equality of the parties. It’s called going too 
far.” What’s more, she doesn’t buy the idea 
that because there is no prospect of losing 
one’s liberty, the preponderance standard 
is appropriate. “The idea that what we’re 
talking about here is just a civil sanction, 
the equivalent of money damages, is unre- 
al to me. When we expel or suspend a stu- 
dent and put that on the transcript, it’s go- 
ing to be very hard for that person to go to 
any other institution of higher education.” 
(In a letter rebutting John’s appeal to Occi- 
dental, Jane’s lawyers wrote, “Ms. Jane Doe 
was raped by . . . John Doe,” citing the adjudi- 
cator’s “well-reasoned, thirteen-page opin- 
ion,” which suggests just how empty the dis- 
tinction really is between sexual assault as 
a breach of student conduct and rape as a 
criminal offense.) 

Like both Halley and Gertner, Joseph 
Cohn of FIRE thinks the preponderance 
standard doesn’t reflect the true gravity of 
the circumstances, and “since [the accused] 
can potentially be expelled and branded a 
rapist, the right to counsel in these hearings 
seems like it should be required.” The recent 
Violence Against Women Act reauthoriza- 
tion included a provision that, starting in July 
2015, all schools need to allowboth students 
to have the advisor of their choice, including 
lawyers, throughout the process. However, 
it’s up to the schools whether the lawyer can 
speak or not, and any lawyer could effective- 
ly be reduced to what more than one expert 
has described as a “potted plant.” 

With active, participating attorneys comes 
the prospect of heightened scrutiny of every- 
one involved— includingthe accuser, who at 
present can be shielded from having to an- 
swer questions from either the accused or the 
accused’s representative. Critics of the cur- 
rent system believe that without meaningful 
scrutiny through cross-examination, there is 
no way to achieve a faithful verdict. “Sexual 
assault advocates will argue,” Gertner wrote 
in TheAmericanProspect, “it will be traumat- 
ic for the [accuser] to confront [the accused], 
even if only through her representatives rath- 
er than directly. It will be traumatic for the 
[accuser] to be asked to repeat her story over 


again. . . . These arguments, however, assume 
the outcome— that the [accuser’s] account is 
true— without giving the accused an oppor- 
tunity to meaningfully test it.” 

Or, as Cohn put it, “The way we sort 
through fact and fiction in any process that’s 
fair is by putting accusations through scru- 
tiny. We can do things that try to make it 
less difficult [for the accuser], but it can’t 
be avoided.” Nobody is suggesting a “Did 
you order the code red?” level of question- 
ing, but merely a guarantee that the accused 
(or his representative) can ask reasonable 
questions of the accuser (if not directly then 
through a representative) about the accu- 
sations. At Occidental, as at many colleges, 
those accused can submit questions for the 
accuser (and vice versa) to the hearing co- 
ordinator, who then has the discretion to 
choose which questions he or she will ask. 
John says that of the thirty-eight questions 
he submitted to his hearing’s coordinator, 
the ones he most wanted the coordinator 
to ask— like how Jane could remember per- 
forming oral sex on John but not remem- 
ber having intercourse, or how she could re- 
member John telling her, while they were 
having intercourse, that his roommate had 
just walked in on them yet not actually re- 
member having intercourse— were never 
asked, and nobody bothered to tell him why. 

The thing is: The system, as it was de- 
signed and reformed over the past few years, 
worked here. The OCR investigation of Oc- 
cidental created a campuswide, historically 
high sensitivity to allegations of sexual as- 
sault. The college exercised its discretion 
broadly, without transparency— a lone ad- 
judicator instead of the three-person pan- 
el; an expansive, extralegal definition of in- 
capacitation; the selective choice of which 
questions Jane had to answer— just as the 
federal guidelines allow. The criminal bur- 
den of proof proved too high a barrier for 
Jane to meet, but the college’s lower pre- 
ponderance standard delivered the desired 
outcome for her. And John’s expulsion, with 
a potential mark on his transcript for sex- 
ual assault, is likely to result in a life of di- 
minished opportunity. There were no mis- 
takes at Occidental, and if John’s experience 
with college justice sounds reasonable— if it 
sounds fair— then this is all much ado about 
some kid getting exactly what he deserved. 

If, however, something about this doesn’t 
sound quite right, and if the L. A. Superior 
C ourt judge ultimately finds John’s “strong 
position” from the hearing is enough to over- 
turn Occidental’s ruling, then there will be 
more and more conversations (and lawsuits) 
about whether colleges, with their myriad 
competing interests (reputation and rank- 
ing, building endowment and protecting 
athletic programs), can ever be competent 
and trustworthy stewards of justice. Wheth- 
er everyone might be better served by a bet- 
ter-funded, better-trained police force that 
uses advanced police work (see page 94) to 
investigate all claims of sexual assault (and 


if it doesn’t, it’ll have to answer to the elect- 
ed officials who have to answer to voters). 
Whether more prosecutors might be con- 
vinced to stop limiting themselves to slam- 
dunk cases— as many critics claim— and start 
taking more chances to try putting sexual as- 
sailants behind bars (and face removal from 
office if they refuse to do so). Whether col- 
leges might be allowed to leave the actual in- 
vestigation and adjudication to law-enforce- 
ment experts while still providing sustained, 
on-the-ground support and guidance for the 
accuser and the accused. Or, ideally, all of 
the above, anything that would treat sex- 
ual assault as far too serious an accusation 
for jerry-built adjudication— and too terri- 
ble an offense to treat as less than a crime. 
Such an approach would also benefit wom- 
en who don’t go to college and face a 30 per- 
cent greater risk of being assaulted between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-four than do 
their college-attending peers, according to 
one recent study of the Department of Jus- 
tice’s National Crime Victimization Survey 
data from 1995 to 2011. 

"No one here knows," John says, finish- 
ing his chai. He’s enrolled at a college not 
far from the Starbucks— unlike a great ma- 
ny other schools he wanted to attend, this 
college didn’t require what’s called a trans- 
fer registrar report from Occidental, which 
would have indicated his expulsion. (He had 
to supply his transcript, which, because of 
the order of stay from the Superior Court, 
is clean for now.) And unlike his experience 
at the small midwestern college he attend- 
ed for approximately one hour, no one’s 
phoned in an anonymous tip yet. “I haven’t 
been called into the dean’s office, but it’s al- 
ways in the back of my mind.” 

His case is on the L. A. Superior Court 
docket at the end of May. If the judge finds 
in his favor, his family may pursue addition- 
al litigation against Occidental to cover its 
legal fees, which amounted to $76,000 as 
of February. He still has friends attending 
Occidental, though not his former room- 
mate— who declined to comment but who 
has transferred to a less politically toxic 
campus, John says— and none of the oth- 
er witnesses from that night. He doesn’t 
know what they think of him, if they think 
of him at all, though he likes to remember 
what one of them— Jane’s close friend, one 
of the friends who pulled her out of John’s 
room to begin with— told investigators: “I 
think Jane was just as much a part of this 
as John. . . . She could have said, ‘No,’ or she 
could have just not responded to his texts, 
or just not gone back down to his room.” 

Jane, meanwhile, remains at Occidental, 
though the Los Angeles Times reported last 
spring that she had taken some time off and 
was in therapy for what her lawyer character- 
ized as post-traumatic stress disorder. She’ll 
likely be there still this fall, when a few hun- 
dred lucky teenagers, the Occidental class 
of 2019, arrive on campus, the years in front 
of them filled with nothing but possibility. f| 
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Stalked 

[n3iTf]nue^_^Tn 113] that meant cv- 

actly, but she didn’t like it. And she was tired 
of his insults and his taunting. She decided 
that the only thing to do was to taunt him 
back, to make him not like her: 

I’m going to stick my fingers up my 
pussy and taste myself for you now. 

I just talked about my pussy to the 
greatest artist ever, better than the 
Beatles. God, you’re that good aren’t 
you? Singular. Wettest pussy ever. 

She acceded to all the names he had called 
her, and added more, telling him she was the 
worst cunty cunt ever, and a head case, say- 
ing, I’m glad you won’t let me get to you— 
I’m awful. And she told him resolutely that 
she would never move an3nvhere. But that 
only made him more insistent, and voluble. 

She’s mentally ill, he wrote to his friends. 

This was exhausting, but his anger seemed 
bottomless. She just wanted it to stop, but 
nothing was working. It was becoming clear 
that there would be no cordial end to this. So 
she told him the one thing that she thought 
would work: 

She told him she had never bought his 
book and that she really didn’t like what 
she’d read of his writing. 

That worked. 

May 27, 2013, 2:36 p.m.: 

Fuckyou. That was a sick sick sick evil 
evil evil thing to do to another person, 
let alone me, after what I had been 
through. Fuck you. I hope you sujfer. 

I hope you fucking suffer so much. I 
wish I never fucking met you. You are 
an evil person. 

And he told her to never contact him or 
speak to him again. And that he would re- 
ciprocate the silence. 

I hope she fucking kills herself he wrote 
to his friends. 

May 27, 2013, 2:56 p.m.: 

You are a badfuckingperson. No won- 
der you don’t have a single person who 
truly cares about you. And no wonder 
you have to make sure no one really 
knows you. Because if they did, they’d 
hate you, and you couldn’t even have 
your pretend relationships. What a 
sham of a fucking existence you’ve 
lived. I have no doubt that your hus- 
band was a good man. He was just 
married to a crazy fucking evil bitch. 
That was it, wasn’t it? And no won- 
der your dad left you two fucking nut- 
ters. . . . I’m never going to let you enter 
my thoughts again, not once. But you 
are an evil fucking worthless person. 

She replied, I will not contact you again I 
promise. And she never did. 

JUHC £013 

But his notes didn’t stop. Instead, he wrote 
to her in a frenzy, dozens of notes, each in- 
creasingly vicious. 

June 3, 2013, 1:17 p.m.: 

I am so glad we do not know each 


other any hnger—and wt never witf 
again buii’mupfarvideoi^lNPOuld 
nfvf r wuA to know you beyond fhaf. 

But I was organizingmy desktop last 
night, andl revisited your photos and 
videos, which are hot, even if I think 
you are a terrible person. And a cra- 
zy one. But more terrible than crazy. 
Although the crazy is significant. You 
also have no soul. 

Nothing that is clearly not a video 
will be opened fromyou, now or ever. 

It was so evil what you did to me. I 
know you lied about everything, too. 

You are not human. You are also the 
most fraudulent, inconsequential en- 
tity I have ever known. You didn’t care 
for my work. You are this rich bitch, 
without a single ounce of knowledge 
in your head, who couldn’t even shell 
out twelve dollars for a book, but who 
got ojf on the idea of having a real art- 
ist for a boyfriend. That is what a crea- 
ture like you cares about 

If you choose not to send any videos, 
know that I hate you, and always will. 

You are afoul, foul creature. Just so 
evil. Who does that to someone? You 

are a big reason why there is hell 

You should give serious thought to 
offingyourself 

He began to call her, from various num- 
bers— random numbers— and as the calls 
persisted, she blocked each number in turn, 
seven numbers altogether before the calls 
stopped. His friends called her as well, and 
she blocked them, too. She couldn’t change 
her e-mail address because she also used it 
for her business. She blocked him, but he sim- 
ply created new randomized e-mail accounts 
and adopted several aliases to get around that. 
As the heaviness of her silence set in, his re- 
sponse became even more agitated. He had 
given her a sketch— a doodle he’d drawn of 
an idea for the cover art of one of the books 
he was working on— and he became insistent 
that she return it to him. He became enraged. 
Greedy fuckingbitch. With that sketch 
as some kind of trophy. How the fuck 
do you live with yourself? 

He told her she kept the drawing only be- 
cause she knew it would be worth a lot of 
money someday. 

Fuck you. Enjoy hell. 

Sitting at her keyboard in her bedroom, 
motionless lest he see her somehow, care- 
ful not to touch the computer lest she acci- 
dentally push a button and respond— she 
didn’t want to acknowledge receipt of any 
of these e-mails, show any sign of life at all— 
she knew that he wasn’t going away, this 
wouldn’t be going away. 

She pored over his Facebook page, look- 
ing for clues to his behavior, and came up- 
on an old cache of pictures of his ex-wife, 
taken in what he called his favorite plac- 
es— here at the spot on the seashore, there 
in the town square. 

She brought her hands to her face, she re- 
calls. These pictures, these moments— he had 


posed her in precisely the same settings. She 
had stood on those same rocks on the sea- 
shore. In that same spot in the town square. 

For the first time, she was scared. 

His e-mails continued for the rest of the 
year, and the year after that. They contin- 
ue now. 

Though he was at first maniacal at her si- 
lence, he adapted to it, extemporizing at will. 
August 22, 2013, 4:41 a.m.: 

I wonder if some day you’ll realize 
what you destroyed. Maybe, maybe 
not. You won’t even see this, of course, 
because you lack for character, to put 
it mildly. 

The relentlessness of his assault, by now 
numbering several hundred e-mails, has re- 
shaped her life, requiring her to devise strat- 
egies to protect herself. He seems like an 
invasive species, constantly propagating, 
steadily taking over. Every contact, regard- 
less of the text, feels threatening. Even as she 
successfully conducts her business and tries 
to carry on socially, she says, she lives in fear. 
October 29, 2013, 4:00 p.m.: 

Remember how much I came in your 
vagina and asshole? How it leaked out 
of you? You are a badperson. You have 
no morals. 

Having longbeen independent, havingbuilt 
a significant business, she isn’t easily fright- 
ened, but he has broken her. She feels isolat- 
ed, and the isolation has made her mistrustful, 
paranoid. He knows where she works. 

Whereas before only his violent words up- 
set her, now a simple hello jolts her, unnerves 
her. He is still there. He will always be there. 
I just came five straight times to you. 

Is it possible he would ever show up here? 
Should she tell anyone? Should she call the 
police? 

You’re not going to get away with it, 
you know. Treatingme likeyou did. I 
am going to expose you to the world. 

The day is coming. 

She doesn’t talk about it out of fear of mak- 
ing it worse and provoking him. And so this 
is a hidden conversation, if one-sided, sick- 
ly intimate, as he whispers fear into her ear. 

On September 7, 2014, she received this 
Eacebook message: 

We have been enjoying your videos. 

Early in 2014, he wrote her one of his 
withering attacks, and he ended it with: 

I see you’re going to New Jersey. 
Button up. 

She hadn’t told anyone about that trip, es- 
pecially not him. She had made herself invis- 
ible to him on Facebook, which had further 
enraged him. It was after that note that she 
began to wedge the chair against her door. 

That spring, he wrote to her, saying that 
Esquire had assigned him to write about her, 
had become an ally in his assault on her, and 
there was nothing she could do about it. 

After days of indecision and terrified of ex- 
posure, she made a blind call to the magazine 
saying she understood she was to be includ- 
ed in an article and asked, if that was true. 
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Stalked 

that she nothe named. She explained that she 
hadn’t done anything wrong, other than get 
involved with the wrong guy. And that she had 
been harassed and menaced by him in this 
way for almost a year by then. (He had been 
assigned by Esquire’s Web site, Esquire.com, 
to write an essay on another subject.) 

There are laws against what he is doing 
to her— “cyberstalking” and “cyberharass- 
ment” statutes— in all fifty states and under 
the federal Violence Against Women Act as 
well, punishable by time in prison. These are 
relatively new crimes, and there are few re- 
liable statistics on how many people are vic- 
timized in this way, but according to a recent 
study by the Department of Justice, more 
than five million people, mostly women, are 
stalked every year, and a pattern of intimi- 
dating messages is the most common form 
of stalking that victims experience. 

She had declined to go to the police, she 
says, because she wasn’t sure how they 
would respond and she was afraid of how he 
would react. A sergeant who works on cyber- 
crimes for the police department in her city, 
told of the number and kinds of persistent e- 
mails he was sending her, says he could help, 
but that a lot of women keep silent for the 
same reason. “It’s very frustrating, because 
these are grossly underreported crimes,” he 
says. “People like the woman you describe 
don’t report because they are scared, but the 
laws exist to help them. Not reporting these 
crimes makes their assailants bolder, and 
makes them more likely to continue, or to 
go on and do it to someone else.” 

She says she decided to talk to Esquire for 
that very reason, to bring attention to this 
kind of abuse. She is still weighing wheth- 
er to get the police involved. 

February 6, 2015, 12:06a.m.: 

I’m coming to [your city]. 

Sitting in her bedroom, she is jolted. She 
now monitors social media regularly to see 
if he talks about his travel plans. If he comes, 
she intends to close her business for a week 
and leave town. 

His note particularly startled her because 
it came after an unprecedented three-week 
pause in his e-mails, during which she dis- 
covered that he had a new girlfriend. She was 
filled with both guilt and indescribable relief 
Guilt for having not acted to stop him, and re- 
lief for the silence. The new girlfriend, she 
learned, is still in college, just over half his 
age. They were full of Eacebook love for each 
other, and she recognized each word that he 
wrote about the young woman, as each word 
had been written to her before. 

And there was the girlfriend, looking 
fresh and innocent at the seashore. 

She worries about what lies ahead for that 
youngwoman. But not just for her. Tomor- 
row morning, as on most mornings, she will 
lie in bed for a while after waking up, and 
then, hesitating a bit, she’ll reach for her 
phone to check her messages, ft 
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THIS WAY OUT 


(INSPIRATIONAL 
PERSONAS FOR MEN 

WHICH OF TODAY'S ARCHETYPES IS RIGHT FOR YOUR PERSONAL BRAND? 

BY ROSS MCCAMMON 



"MODERN RENEGADE" 
Brian, 30 

He cares what other people 
think, but you’d never know. 
He shows off a little with his 
clothing and his car, but he’ll 
deny it. He’s optimistic about 
his life, but he’s not smil- 
ing. The Modern Renegade 
doesn’t smile— occasionally 
a grin, more often a simper. 



"SUBURBAN HUSTLA' 
Jim, 41 

In a single evening, he- 
boom.'— tightens the carriage 
bolts on the swing set, then— 
fooom.'— replaces a halogen 
on the CR-V, then— fooom.'— 
attends a therapy session for 
recent divorces, then— f>oom.'— 
over to Whispers for a little 
martini action, then— fooom.'— 
The Good Wife. Maybe a little 
Suits if he’s not too sleepy. 


"AARON RODGERS" 
Aaron, 31 

His quarterback rating 
says champion. His eyes 
say focused. His attitude 
says, “I could really 
go for an iced tea.” 


"POET WHO CAN 
PUTUPDRYWALL" 
Christopher, 36 

He asks if you’ve ever read 
any Philip Larkin one minute, 
then can you hand him that 
joint knife the next. He tells 
you you’re in for a treat with 
the Larkin. Then he tells 
you that’s not a joint knife; 
it’s a taping knife. 





"GLORIOUS SON 
OF A BITCH" 
Marcus, 45 

Late for meetings, takes all 
the credit, camps out in the 
handicapped stall for like 
an hour. One toothy grin and 
all is forgiven. 



"RELAXED BABY" 
Kayden, 18 months 

Wah!...l 
Not this baby. 



"GODDAMN HORSE" 
Butterscotch, 19 

Canter, sure. You want work- 
ing canter, medium canter, 
or what? Aaaaand he’s 
galloping. No telling where 
he’ll end up. A winner, 
with maybe a touch of crazy 
in his eyes. 
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iT IS NOT THE CRfTlC 
WHO COUNTS; 

THE CREDIT BELONGS 
TO THE MAN WHO IS 
actually in the arena, 

WHO STRIVES VALIANTLY; 



WHO ERRS. WHO COMES 
SHORT AGAIN AND AGAIN; 

WHO KNOWS 
GREAT ENTHUSIASMS; 

WHO SPENDS HIMSELF 
IN A WORTHY CAUSE; 

WHO AT THE BEST 
KNOWS IN THE END 

THE TRIUMPH OF 
HIGH ACHIEVEMENT, 

AND WHO AT THE WORST, 


IF he fails. 

AT LEAST FAILS 
WHILE DARING GREATLY. 





